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In Two PARTS: 


PART I. Containing the Myſtery of Dying Cloth, 
Silk, Stuffs, Hair, Feathers, Bone, Horn-work. hea- [ 
ther, &. and to prepare and uſe them. To prepare 
and colour Skins of Leather, or Guild them with Gold, | I 
Silver, or Lacquering, c. To dye Briities, Hair. | 8 WM 
Marble Paper; to recover faded Colours in Cloth or 
Silk, and to take out Spots or Stains of Tar, Roſin, I 
Greaſe, Oyl, & and preſerve them iom Moth and 5 ill 
Worms. To ſcower Silver and Gold Lace and Plate: | BIB 
| To Cement broken Giaſs and China, and to make Per- 11 
| tumes, . The Art of Drawing, Limning, Paint- CI 
ing in Oyl and ſapanning, and Tanning Leather, Ech-1 | 3 
ing. Gaving, Writing, Gilding. Enameiling. To make | 1 
ſundry Colours, prepare Gums and Allum-waterz to 
thicken Linnen, colour Maps and Picture. 


PART IF. Containing the Generation of Metals, Natural! 
and Arrificial, and to Solder, Gild, and to harden and } Kk 
fotten them. To cleanſe and perfume Gloves waſhing 

and itarching Lawns,Sartencts. Tiffany, and Luteſtrings, 


With ders other CURIOSITIES. 
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take Sp t out o, Cloth or Silt, and preſerve from Moth! 
Kc. p. 8. 7 /cower Lace or Plate. make P2rJume!Ww or 
Ii cemen: brik-n Glaſs or China p 3 Of Lining aut h: 


Dram ng p 25. Land ps, p. 212. Pr paring Vater Gif; u. 
| I urs to Grind Mx. and Order them p. 35. Painting Is a 
| - Fre Rules te ve of ſerved Painting n Oyl, p.35 & 4 rad 
Pence le ujed in Painting aud Mi xtr, p. 48. Frey ca 
ing ngrad ng p. 5 Cutting in Wood, frepar Mui 
| Cour, printing Pi ture, c lou ine of Maps, P. 1 equ 
, ing lapſliy Carpets, Hangings, and 70 bci 
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Art's TREASURY: 
| BEING F 
Modern Curio ies. 

ES - 206. 8 'N 
CHAP. 1. 1 
Tbe Art and Myſtery of Dying Silks. Stuffs, ili 


Cloth, Feathers, &c. in the moſt Curious and | 
Delightful Clout with the Manner of Ordering, | 


WW — 


8 3 and Preparing them, &C, | 3 
| 0 p eaſing to the Eyes of Mankind are the 18 
Your! vari us . olours that we daily or frequent= | 
1 ly behold, that they in a manner cavtivate || 

40 | and detain even the Fancy it ſelf with {| Mi 
Wonder and Delight. Wherefore I have thou: ht 
Se hight: c nvenient. amongſt rhe many ſtupen- | 
7 OE i ous Secrets and Curioſiries this Book contains, 

g ks well tending to er fir as Pleaſure. if. duly 


& a Practiſed to place the Arr of C louring vu'gar- | ll 
Frey called Dying. in the beginning, as an Int, o- 
par Wuttion ro the reſt it being much vanted, and 
P. 5 cque tly c ven by pub eck ard private er- 
hick vis to be known. and rightl; managed. 

here fore for irs better 1 take the ö 
5 Will wing ules and Direct 6 | 
Mer n prepare Raw Silk Take 0 Raw-Silk and 
ſeanput ir into a bag, that it may not entangle; then 1 
© 1 8 15 „ | to | ol 
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of a pound of Soap, let this boil . ere two 
f 


chem 60 Minutes or ſomewhat more, then tal 
in to 
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to every Pound of this Raw Silk, add a quarter tf 


Ours, then take it and cleanſe it well, and it is 7. 
reaqy for all ſorts of colours being firſt 3 a 
Another Way to prepare Raw Sith, Take it, nad | 
ſmear it well and thoroughly, putting to every 5 
pound of Silk, a quarter of black or green Soap 7 
put it into a Linen Bag, and let it boil 6 or 4 Hi 
Hours, then take our the b-g ard cool it, tha ©; 
vou may handle it the better after this Rince it -_ 
in a River or Runing-Warer for 15 Mnutes un 
Beat the Water out very well, and then Rince it 11 
again; then dry it. and it is ready to Dye. Ob- 8 8 
ſerve that this Preparation is abſolutely necetlar 1 
for all Raw Silks betore ched can be dyed. Wt” 
Hw to Allom the bai ed Silk ſake a quarter o * 

a pound of Allom, to every pound of Silk, mel ſto 
it i a Ski let, when done, throw it int 8 eile We: 
or tub of water into which pur the $Silleto ſteef Lic 
12 Hours or more Obſerve carefully the ju INV 
proportion of Silk and Allom | Fir 
| To aye Red Silk IJ prepare your 1:'quor or ſud for 
right, take four handfuls of wheat Bran to every firſl 
pound of Silk, then put it into 6 or 7 Gallons of nag: 
water, then boi) them and pour the liquor into. Fon 
tub, letting it ſtand 12 or 14 How's, tuen clarit colc 
it, aud rake half of the Water, into which pu han, 
8 ounces of Allom, 4 ou ces of Tartar of Red oY 
wine, beaten to a fine powder, and half an ound Com 
of Turmerick, finely pounded, boil them toge Me 
ther a quarter of an Hour, ſtirring them well abat 
take the Kettle then of the Fire, and put ti die 
ſi k immeotately in, covering the K-ttle ver but 
cloſe, tnat the ſteam may not fly away, thus |: and 
1c ſtand 3 Hours, and then take the ſilk and rind} 4 
it very well in cold Water, then upon a bloc to ev 
beat it very well and let it dry This don dun 
cake 4 ounces of Gilis, bear them ſmall and pu Liqu 
them into a Pail of River or Rain water, and boi _ J 
OL CI. 


the Kettle off the fire, and when it is ſo cool as 
your Hand can bea it, put in the ſilk and let it 
lie a Hour, ſo take it out and let it dry. 


re pa ed ſilk, put to every phuid one ounce 
and a half of Cochineal, beat to fine powder and 
ſifted thio' a hair ſieve, put it into the remain- 
ing pail of Liquor lait mentioned, and hang it 
over the fire again, then pur it with the Liquor 
into a beef Kettle, covering it very cloſe that no 
dirt may get in, and hang it over te fire again, 
and put to ir an ounce and a half of white Arſ- 
nick and of Tartar two ounces and a half, both 


hour, then rake it off the fire, and when it hath 
ſtood a {mall time put in the ſi k, ſtiring it avout 
well, that the colour be nor veriegated when the 


Fire, and put in the ſilk, after it is beaten as be- 
fore, when the ſiik is dyed, it muſt be rinced 
firſt in hot ſuds, made of water, and half an 
ounce of Venice ſoap. in proportion to every 
pound of ſi k diſſolved in it, and afterward in 
cold river water, then beat it upon a block and 
hang it to dry, upon which being ſpread abroad, 
wound and managed according to cuſtom, it be- 
comes of a very good Crimſon. If you would 
dye Crimſon from à Violet Ground, you may 
abate a third part of the quantity of the ic gre- 


but of Cochineal one Ju ice, as much of Arinick 
and of artar cwo ounces. | 
4A Crimſon dye When your ſilk is well boiled, 
to every pound of ſiik take of crude Allom eight 
ounces, when that is diſſolved, lay the ſilk in the 
| puff Luo one Night, the nexr Day rinc it well, 

and ef erwards died as followeth. Take a Kertle 
of clea Water, and ro every pound of ſi k. var 


in together of Cochineal two ounces and a t. 
beat 


Silk to die a crimſon Colour, To your ſoaked or 


pound-d fine, boil them together a quarter of an 


Liquarfs cold, then wring the ſi'k cut and if t 
is not dyed encugh, bang and dye again over the 


die its, that is a pound of ſi k ſo grounded requires 
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if 1 6 f 
1 . 
| beat very fine, of beaten Galls 3 our ces, 3 ounces d 
of Gum purified, an eighth part of an ounce eff 
Turmerick, boil the ſilk in this Liquor. Two iſ C 
i hours after this is done, let & remain 12 hours, P. 
= afcer this wring and dry it. | m 
1 Red, a cheap way. To every pound of ſilk take 
one pound ef Braſiel, boil it and ſhave it, then 
afterwards boil the wood putting cold water to. 
it, then turn or wave it about, and take it out 
without wringing, and ſtir it about in the other 
Liquor, till it hath ſufficiently taken the Tinct- 
ure, then add a little pot-aſhes, or put them in 
cold Water, and turn the ſilk up and down in it, 
and when it's red enough rince and dry it. 

To colour or dye Moll, or Moollen Cloth a curious 
Red Take a conſiderable quantity of Allom, and 
diſſolve it in Water, wherein Bran has been boil- | Cl 

c d and ſtrained out, putting the Cloth, Wooll or ha 
Li! Yarn to ſteep in it, which being well ſteeped, © W 
put it into other clear Water, hearing it over a Ou 
gentle Fire, putting thereto greening Weed two fol 
pounds to four gallons of Water, ſtirring it about, ria 
but not ſuffering it to boil ; add more, a handful . 
of unſlack d Lime, and as much Wood-Aihes, Cle 
fiircing about the Materials, adding yet a like I Br: 
quantity of Aſhes, and a pound of the powder of | anc 
Log wood, or Red wood, and the like of Brazile, 50 
and fo in three or four hours time a very fair Co-. 24 
lour to your Satisfaction will be taken it 
K To dye Linnen, Thread, or Cloth red &c. Take I Clo 
| z pound of Sam-fteure, and ſuffer it for the ſpace dry 
| of twenty four hours to ſoak in two gallons of bef 
Water, heating over a gentle Fire; then add half the! 
| 'a Pound of the powder of Brazile, two ounces of the 
| Vermilion, and an ounce of Allom, diflolved in 
| a pint of fair Water. | Wo 
1 To 2 a clear, or pleaſant light Red Take Wheat N tak: 

Bran half a peck, two ounces of Allom, and boil Ito b 
| them in four gallons of fair Water, then through tity 
| a fine hair Steve ſtrain out the liquid part, then Foun 
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7 | | 
diſſolve in it half a pound of Allom, and the like 
quantity of white Tartar, and put in the Stuff, 


Cloth, &c. intended for colcuring, adding three Ji 


pound of Madder, and perfect the Colour in a 
moderate heat, without boiling. 
To dye Silk a ſanguine Colour. Take a pound of 


Allom, and two pound of greening Weed, bruiſe + 


them well, and pour upon them fair Water; add 
then half a pound of ground Brazile, hear them 
over the Fire, and put the Silk in ſome part of 
the liquid. Matter, ſuffering it to ſeethe therein, 
and ſo renew it with the remainder, tili you find 
your Colour take, and having ſo done three times, 


rinſe it in Lee of Oak-bark, or Wood-aſhes, and 1 | 


afrerwards in Water, 

To dye a fair Blue Take white Silk, Stuff or 
Cloth that is white, and ſoak it in Water, then 
having wrung the Water out, add two pound of 
Woold or Woad, a pound of Ind co, and three 
ounces of Allom, and then gently heat and diſ- 
ſolve them in the Water, and ſo dip your Mate- 
rials till you perceive the Colour has taken. 

To dye @ Purple Colour. Take the Silk, Stuff or 
Cloth that has already taken a blue, and dip it in 
Brazile and Allom-water, at moderate heats ; 
and you will ſoon perceive your Colour anſwer 
your ExpeQation. | 

To dye Carnation. Take a dry Purpure, and ſoak 
it a Night in Man's Urine; then take your 
Cloath that has been ſoaked in Allom- water, and 
dry'd again, and put it theres :,ſuffer the Purpure 
beforehand to be twice ſeethed in fair Water; 
then ſet another Veſſel by the Fire, and ſuffer 
the Cloth to tak: the Dye therein. 

To dye 4 deep red Carnation. Take Linnen and 
W oollen white, Gall and Allom it well, and 
take the Herb call'd by the Dutch Foli, which is 


to be found on the Banks of Dirches, to the quan. 


tity of a po ind well dry d; Indian Lake four 
ounces, Spaniſh red two ounces; make of theſe 
and 


8 


and Allom-water a hot Liquor, and dip your 


= 


Mxiceria's therein, at ge tle heats, three or four 


times anꝗ it will afford a cu: ious Colour 

To dye Silk Quoins a curious red Steep firſt your 
Si k in Allom duale, giving ir a gentle heat, ad. 
ding th reto in che hat eng, Bran-waten; then 
tak a pound and a half of gre ning Weed, and 
ſo beat it up and put the Ik therein, but let ir 
not ſeet e, thei: take it out and rinſe it in Ley, 
and after tha in Water, adding ſome powder of 
Lc g-wood, and fo heating it up a ſecond time, the 
buſi: eſs wi] be p: rfe&ced Wy | 

To dye a fair Yellow Take the Stalks, Leaves 
and Seed, Oc. of ++ oad, the roots being cut oft, 
and lay them in ſoak in Ley of M ood- Aff es for 
the ſpace of three hours, aſter that ſeethe them in- 
to hot W ater and Urine, and heat them up in- 
different well, ſtraining the liquid part thro' a 
Sieve, adding to every two pounds of + oad, two 
pounds of Verdigreaſe, with the Ley already ſod, 
ſtirring and well mixing it together in your Li- 
quor, for the ſpace of three hours. and ſo dip in- 
to it very hot at three or four times what you 
intend to colour, 'E, 


Another way to dye a curious Purple, viz. In caſe 


it be Silk you intend to dye, you mult to one 


ond of it take fou ounces of A'lom and a gal- 
on of Water, diſſolving the A In therein over 
a gentle Fire, putting then the Silk therein, ard 
ſuffering it to lie for the ſpa e of four hours, then 
tak: of Indian Lake and Indico, each a quaiter of 
a pound, a d lik:wiſe a quart f Urine, and to 
hear them up into a Dye, adding about a handful 


of Cnciincle 


A curious green Water to make. Take half an 
ounc* of Verdigreage, bruiſe it well pur thereto 
the yolk of ani gg and a few blades of Saffron; 
then take of the leaves of Spurge half a hand- 
ful. bruiſe them with a quaiter of a pint of Ci- 
negar, ſtraining the liquid partthro' a Cloth and 

| | mingle 


| 0 | 
mingle it with the Materials before. mentioned, 
ſo thin that it may take, either in Dying or 
Painting. 

To make a black Water to dye Silk. Cloth, &c. 
Take half a pound of Nut-galls, add to them a 
pottle of Water, and an ounce of Lamp-black, 
with a handful of the ruſt or filings of Iron, beat 
them up adding half a Pound of Copperas, ſeethe 
them to a haif Conſumption. adding then a pint 


of Gum water, and fo ſer it by for your uſe, &c. 


and it will prove excellent good; the longer it is 
kept it is the better. | 


To dye Linnn or Silk, a Roſe red Take to every 


four yards and a half, a pound of Nut-galls, and 
ſeethe them in fair Water unbruiſed, for che {pace 
of two hours, when pouring out the liquid part 
into another Veſſel or Var, put your Linnen, &. 
into it and ſuffer it to ſoak for the ſpace of four 
hours; then wiring it dry and heat it again in 
Allom and fair Water, adding half a pound of 
Brazile Powder, and a pound of greening Weed, 
and ſo by gentle heats make up your Colour to 
the heighth 

T" dye a fair Green Take Bran- water and Allom, 
a galion of the former to a pound of the latter, 
and ſeethe them up ili the Allom is difſolved; 
then for about a quarter of an hour let your Silk 
or Cloth lie therein; then take more Bran-water 
and a few handfuls of Woad, and put it therein, 
till it become a dark Yellow; then add Verdi- 
greaſe and Indico, of each half a pound or more, 
or Jeſs cf the one or the other, as you would have 
it lighter or darker. | 

Fa aye a good Black Take two pound of Galls, 
ad haifa pound of Copperas, ſeet he them in Ma- 
ter over a gentle Fire, putting your Silk. Stuff 
or Cloth tnerein, ana fiirring it about; then 


hang it ro dry, and prepare your Dye in this 


manuer, viz lake a larg- Var, and pur therein 
thiee or four handfuls of Rye-Meal, and ha't 9 
f muc 


r ˙˙ W oo 


like quanticy of the ruſt of Iron and having ſuf. 


Mellen Take three parts H oap boiler's ſhes, 
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much of Swarf of the Grindſtone, or Smith's We 
ter, with two handfuls of elder bark, and the 


fered t to ſtand for the ſpace of three days, heat 
it up, and put voor Materials therein 


T make a thick Water t wo k on yellow Silk the be 7: 
Way. Take two qua'rs of the beit Varn'ſh add roſtue 
It an gunce »f the Flower of Sulphur, half an ounce: t tl 
of Cam hire; the ſeethe it a white, and fuffer ir Vin 
to col, ftraming it thro' a Cloch to take away the lot 


groſſer vart ; and when you uſe it, ler it be mixed 
with a ſmall q iantity of Gum Arabick-water. 

So mak” a curious red Water. Take two quarts of 
fair Water. fe ur ounces of Gum Arabick a pound 
of faucer Woad, ſeethe them together till half be 
conſume; aid then taking it off, pur into the 
remainder half an ounce of Spaviſb Green, and 
abour thir-y grains of Cochinele, and fo uſe it as 
you ſce convenient. | N 

To make a curious blue Water for Silks, Stuffs or 


and one pat of u quench'd Lime, makeof them 
a Ley, and ſuff r it wel! to ſettle, then add to rheEwhit 
thinner bart taken of, a pound of Bolbemen, ſtir- 
ring them well together over a gentle Fire, ad. 
ding a pound of Woad a-d half a pound cf In 
dico, dipping what you intend to colour therein 
when i i« ve y hot. | | 

To wb on yel'ow Silk, white, grey, or axure Co. 
lour Take a po tle af fair ate, and a fourti Ty 
part of Gm- Arabi k, and ha'f a poctle of fau- 
cet Woad an ou ce of Ar fuck, and che like 
quantity of Turmerick ground tma'l, and ſeerh:? 
them over a gentle Fire, putti ga {nall qua-ti- 


ty of rains therein and ſo apply it to your UltEthe : 


as you lee convenient ter, 

To make a red Mater for white ilk er Weoll, green, 
el ow. wi let or azure. ake vo quarts of run- 
ni ig Vater, and an ru ice of Brazile, hear them 
up till half be conſumed ; then take ir —_ cf 
e 


— 


[ x7 | 


the ire, and put in an ounce of Grains, and a quar- 


ſuf. Mer of an ounce of Gum Ara ick, with a qu:rter 
heat pf a pound ot Allom Powder, and ſuffering it to 
Nana all Night in the Horning you may uſe it. 

be 79 make g Flory. Take F orey. and ſoak it 
a toventy four tiours at the end of which, wring 
ance It through a Cloth; then take the Aites of the 
ert Nine, and make a Ley w th them, and ſpread the 
the lorey for the ſpace of wo Hos upon a Table, 
xed nnd having put the Ley into t-ree eſſels, rake 

he Florey, and put it into one of the ſaid Veſ- 
s okels and ſo Shif- it co reſt, putting bef re you dip 
und our Linneb, & Vinegar to it, and your Co- 
F be our will be good | 


the 7 dye Linnen with Cranpmede. Uſe in this a 
andMpourd of Crampmede to three ells of Linnen, 
and put it to a-gallon and a half of Water, or fo 


proportionable to the quantity, and warm it 
or Wover the Fire, till it appears ea y to ſeethe; then, 


add to it two ounces cf Galls, and f put your 
hem Lin en into it, and as often as vou take it out, 
which muſt be frequen', wriag it, chen having a 
Pot of fair Water ready heated With Allom diſ- 
ad- ſolve ini, put the Linnen well wrung into it, 
In- Jand i rub it over a the raking out, and dry it; 
but f you would have it che darker olour, then 
it is requiſite to have a Ie, mace with Lime- 
ſtores or unſlack d Chall, &c. | 

To dye Velvet: or other Things requiring it, the 
moſt curious of blacks, Fake of Galls t o pound, 
Ik:Y Copperas na f a pound, smith's Vater a gallon, 
tha the p der of burnt Ivory anonnce an. of O- 
ti B. k and Shoemakers Rlack ground o p: wder, 
Uiethe ke quantity, and two ga'l us of fair Wa- 
ter, mix them Well together and ſutfer tuem to 
ſtand in the Sun, or {ne och 4 warm p ace, for 
un the ipace of thirty Da.s, with often ſtirirg 
about; then fut your Materia s therein, and as 
(F as you dip, ha g co dry, and your Expe- 
cation will be anſwered, | 


To 
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| Woo! or Yarn, two pound of Woad, putting 


it into a Gold Colour. 


water, bruſh the Skins over with it, ſo lay on 


| „ 

To make Bran Water much uſed in Dying, &c Take 
half a pe k of Wheat Bran, and two gallons of 
far Warer ſet them on the F ire, giving them a 
gentle heat, which being done, put half a pound 
of Allom-powder into ir, and ſuffer it to ſtand a 
Week or more, with ſometimes ſtirring it about 
before you uſe it | 

To dye Wooll or Woollen Yarn Take four pound of 


& \ © Aa 


the Woad into a Kettle ro two gallons of Water; 
then throw in two handfuls of Wood- Aſhes, and 
when it ſeetheth,put your Wooll or Yarn into it, 
and{l-t it remain there about half an hour, at what 
time take it out and wring it, and put it in again, 
and let it ſeethe as long as before; and then if it 
be before a brown Blue, it will be a dark Green; 
or if it was white, it will be a yellowiſh Colour. 
And thus much at preſent in relation co Colours 
for Dying Silksor Cloth. 

For a light Green, Take the Juice of the Herb 
call d Horſetail, add to it a little Allom, Verdi. 
griſe and Copperas. 5 

To cover or dreſs Skins with Go/d or Silver. Grind 
brown Red with a Muller on a Marble Stone, add 
to it a little Water wherein Chalk has been diſ- 
ſolv'd, and lightly go over the Skins till they look 
whitiſh, and before they are dry lay on the Leat- 
Gold or Silver a little lapt one over another, that 
no ſpace be found wanting; when they ſtick 
well to the Leather and are dry, poliſh and it 
will give a very glorious Luſtre The Silver you 
may go over with a Lacquer Varniſh, and change 


Or another Way, Take Glare of Eggs or Gum- 
your Leaf-Gold or Silyer, doing as betore. 
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emoſt curious Art and Method of Colouring Sking, 
or any Picces or Parcel: of Leather, or Briſtles; os 
alſo of Guilding Leather with Gold, Laying with 


28 Silver, or Lacquering, &c. 
» g To Colour Skins Green, 
wa AKE the Leaves of Night-ſhade, bruiſe 


them in a Mortar, ſtrain out the Juice, 


dd half an ounce of Verdigreaſe, and heat 
hem gently over the Fire, and then ſuffering it 
o ſtand for twenty four Hours, ſtrike over the 
Skin with it warm, and ſuffering it to dry, do it 
gain till it has taken the Colour, which will 
de very lively. | 
To colour Black Leather, after the Order in Ger- 
nany, c. Take of the Bark of Elder two 
ounds, of the Filings, or Ruſt of Iron the like 
uantity, put to them two gallons of Rain-wa- 
r, and ſtop them up cloſe in a Cask, or other 
eſſel, and ſo ſuffer them to ſtand for the ſpace 
f rwo Months; then put to the liquid Parr, a 
ound of Nutgalls beaten to Powder, and a 
uarter of a pound of Copperas, heating them 
ver the Fire, and ſuffering to ſtand twenty faut 
ours after, and ſo uſe them with a Bruſh, till 
e Skin has taken an excellent Black. 
inge To colour White Leather, the beft Way. Having 
ung your Skins in Chalk, or Lime- water. till 
ey are grown ſupple, that the Hair, or Wool, 
ay be ſtripp'd off, ſtretch them on Tenters, or 
y Lines, and ſmooth them over; then take your 
olouring mixed, according to the Pur port of 
hat you intend they ſhall take, and having firſt 
Iruſhed them over with Allom- water very warm, 
ive thera the inline, and dry them in _ 
un 


ind diſſolve ia a Pint two ounces of Allom, 
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Sun or in ſome warm Houſe, and they will be & | 
uſeful on ſundry Occaſions, without any further Mer 
trouble. an. 

To make White Leather Blue. Take the Berries the 
of Elder a quars, ſtrain out the Juice, and boi ſul 
it with an ounce of the Powder of Allom, and Wer, 
half an ounce of Indico, or Smalt Blue, aid ma 


| bruſh over the Leather with a fine Bruſh dipped Rec 


therein three or four times, ſuffering it to dry! 
between Whiles, and the Buſineſs will be ef. un 
ae | 7 
| To colour Leather a fair Red. Having rubbed ni 
your Leather well with Allom-water, or Allom'd g 
it, take ſtale Urine, ſeeth it and ſcum it till half 
be waſted ; put then to it an ounce of the fineſt 
Lake, with the like quantity of Brazile in Fow- 
der, an ounce of Allom, and half an ounce of 
Sal-Armoniac, mix them well, and keep them 
ſtirring over a gentle Fire about two Hours, 
and fo uſe the liquid Part, and your expeCtation 
will be anſweted. | | 
T0 colony your Leather @ curious French Thom, 
Take one part of Chalk, and another of Wood- 7 
Aſhes, and make thereof a good Ley; then ſtrainfÞ* I: 
out the fine or liquid Matter, put it into a Veſ- H. 
ſel over the Fire, and put into it Turmerick inWhc | 
Powder, and a little quantity of Saffron, and ſofffind « 
ſuffer it to ſimper till it becomes pretty thick; ¶ ch 
then ſet it to coolling, and as you have occaſionſ{ye t 
uſe it, as before mentioned. Slack 
To colour Spaniſh Leather, &c. Take thatÞnd I 
which the Dutch call Pomplemelch, warm it, and r 
rub the Leather therewith, then take of YeriW art: 
tot Appelen, and having beaten it ſmall. pur aff 7% 
conſiderable quantity of fair Water to ir, ane \ 
let it ſoften over a gentle Fire, then preſs outn T 
the Water, and ſo in the liquid part rub or waſh 
the Skin, doing it ſo often; and after that, take 
Shoemakers Black, the fineſt, and rub over th 
Skin with it, haying in the wetting added i i 


— 
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1 


be little Vitriol, or Copperas, and ſuffering it to 
her dry, take Gooſe or Hogs Greaſe in a woollen Cloth, 
and rub the Skin over for a great ſpace, where 
ries there is a good Fire to ſupple it in; and then 
boil ſub it over with your Hands, till it diſappear ; 
and Nr, inſtead of Greaſe, Linſeed or Train-Oil 
and Inay be ned, and ſo in caſe of any other Colour, 
ped NR cording as the Colours are deſigned. 
dry 70 d%e Brifiles a curiou!: Red for Bruſpes. Take 
ef- un ounce of Brazile-Wood in Powder, half an 
dugce of Allom, a quarter of an ounce of Ver- 
zbed ni on, and a pint ef Vinegar, boil them up 
md a moderate thickneſs, and dip the Briftles in 
half hen it is very hot, ſuffering them to continue 
neſt For ſome time in the Liquor, and they will be 
ow- If a curious Red 
e offs o dye B iſtics, er Rather, a curious Green, &c. 
hem Hake ef Verdigreaſe an ounce, Verditur the 
zurs, ke quantity, Gum uater a pint, mix them 
tionell together, and dip the Briſtles, or Feathers, 
| hey having been firſt ſoaked in hot Water, in- 
„Jow, Ito the faid Mixture. : ITS 
ood- T dye Briftles, or Fa hers, Blue. Take an ounce 
trainppf Indico, as much of Biſſe, as much Allom as 
Veſ-ſþ Hazel -nur, put them into Gem water, and dip 
k intbe Materials in o i het, hang them up to dry, 
id ſo nd cap them well, that they may open And 
o changing the Colours you may in this manner 
ye the aforeſaid Materials of any Colour; as for 
lack, uſe Logwood and Galls; for Purple, Lake 
ind Indico; for Carnation, Vermillion and Smalt; 
r Yellow, Berries and Saffron, with a little 


Yeni artar mingled or difiolved in your Gum: water. 
but al 7o dye Ivory, Bone, or Horn, a curious Red, Take 


he Matecials and ſoften them in Water v here- 
out Tartar has been diſſolved; then take Vermi- 
wasn and Braſil, temper them well in Water, 
takeſÞoil them up in a Liquor, put your Horn, Ivo- 
r they, or Bone, into it, and fuffer either of them 
o be there, it being hot, for a conyenient Time, 
LC... aa. 


FT —- 
and taking them inſtantly out, caſt them int, 


cold Allom- water; and if they have not taken!“ 
the Tincture at firſt, uſe them in the like man 
ner a ſecond Time, and ſo proportioning thei © 
Colours you may, in this manner make then ? 
t-ke u hat colour you pleaſe. yo 
To martl: Bie-, or Paper, the beſt way Tak 0 
four ounces of Gum- Arabick, diſſolve it in tu 
quarts of fair Water; then provide ſeveral Co '* 
ours mixed with Water, in Pots or Shells ani 2 
with peculiar Pencils to every Colour, ſprink *'* 
them by way of intermixture upon the Gum v 
water, which muſt be in a Trough, or ſon” 
broad Veſſel; then with a ſtick curl them an an 
draw them out in ſtreaks, to as much Varicy®” 
as miy be; which done hold ycur Book, off ®? 
Books, cloſe together, ard only d'd the etge 15 
in on the top of the Mater and Colours, ven La 
lightly; which done take them off and th ing 
Plain Impreſſion of the Colours in mixture wil 10 
Le upon the Leaves, doing as well the ends : * 
the front of the Book in like manner; and in thi 3 
caſe you may do Paper, by dipping in it on thi ** 
flar, as alſo Linnen Clcth, &c. | boy 
_ To aye or colour Horſe. Hair, or any Hai”, & c Stee 7 
it in Water, wherein a ſmall quantity of Tu Tal 
pentine has been boiled for tke ſpace of tu, 5 
Hours; then, having prepared your Colours ve Foy 

ry hor, boil the Hair therein, and any Colour, 
black excepted, will take, but that will on) far 
take dark Red, or dark Blue, G. And afic 66 
this manner, with Colours cold, or but Juke 5 th 
warm, you may dye the Feathers upon the back 171 

of Poultry, wild Fowl, Hair on Dogs, Herſh, 
or the Ike, in as much Varieties :s your Fant) A: 
can ſuggeſt. Yor 
Another, faiv Red or Shins, &c. Wet your Skins all 
or Fells, in Allom-water, in which has been dia; 
ſolved a like quantity cf Salt, with half as mucſour 
7 


Lime, when being aga'n ſtretch'U and dene 


"(on 


— fake the laſt of Brewers Drink a quart, put into 
man] it an ounce? of Brazile Powder, a quarter of an 
tha ounce of Vermillion, and an ounce of Allom- 
Then powder, thicken them over a gentle Fire, by 


Fn be tion Will be anſwered. 
F To dye Sins a Crimſon Colour, &. Scrape hard 
om! ap three ounces, and diſſolve it in fair Water, 
1 and add to that three, ounces of Allom, boil them 
arien over a gentle Fire till the Water grow clam- 
k. my, ora little incliniag to thickiſh; then put 
om in a few grains of Cochinele, half a1 ounce of 
wer Lake, two ounces of red Lead, and-a quarter of 
1 I" ounce cf Vermillion, and a ſmall piece of 
e will Indico, mix them well, by ſtirring them roge- 
nds Ather, and keep them upon a gentle Fire, till 
u eþM:bey are about the thickneſs of the white of an 
ch Egg; then having firſt rubbed your Skin over 
0 OY wich Allom-water, and ſuffered ir to dry, apply 
Cree this Colour, as has been directed in the former. 
Tu. 7? co'our Skins a light Blue, or Turk.y Co'onr. 
£ Take Smalt two ounces, red Wine a quarter of 


a pint, Allom two ounces, Vinegar half a pint, 
and white Starch half an ounce, put them over 
Ia gentle Fire, not ſuffering them to become over 
thick; and then ſoaking the Skins with Allom- 
ater, and ſuffering them to dry as uſually, add 
o this Colouring half a pint of Gum» water to- 
erably thick, lay it on, glazing it over, when 
dry, with a Poliſher. 
To coleu - a light Green, Take the Herb called 
Horſe-Tail, bruiſe it, and add to the juice a 
mall quantity of Verdigreaſe, Allom and Coppe- 
as, and over a gentle Fire make it into a Co- 
our; Which will prove very plealant. 


— 


«* 


continual ſtirring, and ſo with a Bruſh, or 
Tar Cloth, rub over the Skins at an evenneſs, nor 
laying it thicker on one Place than another, and 
1 Col {2 do three Times ſucceſſively, ſuffering them 
only to dry the mean while, and your expecta- 
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To adreſs or cover Leather with Silber, or Goll. 
Take that which is called brown Red, and grind 
or move it on a Stone with a Muller, adding 
Water and Chalk, the latter being giſſolved, 
and with it rub or lightly dawb the Skins over, 
till they look a little whitiſh; and then, before 
they are quite dry, lay on your Leaf Silver, ot 
Gold, placing the Leaves a little over each other, 
that no intermiſſion be found; and when they 
have well cloſed with the Leather, and are ſuf. 
ficiently dried on, rub them over with a Poliſher 
made of ſmooth Ivory, or of a Horſe's Fore- 
tooth, and you will find it very ſplendid. 

Another way of Guilding Leather, more laſting than 
the former, viz. Take Glair, made or conſiſting 
of the Whites of Eggs, or you may, for want 
of the former, make Gum- water, and with a 
-Bruſh run over the Leather with either of them, 
which done, lay on your Gold, or Silver, and 
burniſh it over as the former. | 
To make Leather ſhine without any Gold, Take 
Whites of Eggs, Gum-water, and Powder of 
Antimony, mix them well together by beating, 
and having your Skins well dry'd, lay the mix» 
ture on them, and do it often, 'till the Leather 
be quite hid ; which done, let the mixture dry, 
and then burniſh them over; and for want of 
Antimony, you may ule black Lead. 
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CHA P. III. 


How to recover faded Colours in Club, or Silk, ty 
take Spots, Sgain:, Pitch, Tar, Roſin, Greaſe, Wax, 
Oil, &c. out ef Sit, Stuffs, Moollen or Linnen ; 
zo preſerve them from Damage of We: ms, Moths, &c. 


Ta make Cloth that has lift its Colour recover it and 
| look freſh and bright. 


of the Aſhes of the Bark of Oak the like 
. quantity 


4 


AKE of unquenched Lime two ounces, i 


they heat it over a Fire in a pint ef fair Water, | 
TEM till it be thoroughly difſolved and very hot, then 
iſhet! ſuffe ing it to cool a little, take an indifferent 
ore: hard Bruſh and dip into it, rubbing it lightly over 
with the fame, and by ſo doing in a ſhort time it 

than will return to its firſt Eſtate and Colour. 
To reſtore Silks of any Colour in the like nature as 
wan] the former. Take an ounce of unſlacked Lime, 
th aff and the like quantity of the Aſhes of Vine. 
hem, Branches, and as much Oak-bark, mix them well 
and] together in fair Water, and make a kind of a Ley 
with them over a gentle Fire ; which being ſet- 
Take tled, rake the clear part, and with a Bruſh or 
r off Sponge rub over the faded part, and it will in a 

ting, ort time reſtore it. 
To make a S1ap to take Greaſe, Spots, or Stains out 
ther of Cloth, Stuffs, Silks, &c. Take a pound of Roch- 
dry, Allom, burn it well, and beat it to Powder, add 
t of to it the Powder of che Roots of Florence-flame, 
a Herb fo called, about half a pound; and to 
| theſe add a new-laid Egg, and two pound and a 
half of Cake Soap, make them up with fair Wa. 
ter into round Balls; and when you are deſi= 
, tous to take out any Spot os Stain, waſh well 
the place firſt with warm Water, and then lay 
nen ; Ja laying of this Soap upon it for 3 or 4 Hours, 
and then waſh it off with other warm Water, 

a2d in often ſp doing they will diſappear. 
4 Auor fer excellent and approved way. Take Wood- 
$5rrel and diſti! ic in an Alembicłk with Fumi- 
ces, tory, and waſh the damaged place therewith, 
and it will in frgquently fo doing reſtore it. 
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Au t. take Spots out of Lnnen or Woollen if Ml 
Coloured. Take of the Juice of a Limon, two ſpoon: 5 
F Fuls; oneſpoonful of the Juice of an Onion, and 
warm them over the Fire, and with them often th 
wa ſh the Spots, and they will no more appear. de 
How to make a good Ley to tate ont Spots and Stains u 
Put into three Pints of Water half a pound of Soap- I ſo 
boilers Aſhes, and ſuffer them with daily ſtirring tt 
to remain in it for the ſpace of four days, then pour iſh di 
off the clear Water; then mix it as youſee conveni- 
ent with Fullers Earth and lay it hot on the place, per 
and it will with often uſing effect your deſire. ſit 
A very god Way to take Spots of Oil out of Cloth. ha 
Take Oil of Tartar, and mixing it with the Pou- zn 
der of a burat Bone, apply it to the Spor, and 
hold over or upon it a Spoon wherein is a live , 
Coal, and the heat thereof will attract the Greaſe, f 
and render rhe Spot inviſible. 4 
To take Pitch Tar, Roſen or Bees-Max out of any Stuff, Sp 
Sill or Cloth Take Oil of Turpentine, warm 8 
it a little and apply it to the place, ſuffering it! 
to ſoak in for the ſpace of an Hour; and then ro 
gently rub it, and you will perceive the Roſin, or 
Cc. looſened and inſtantly to crumble away, be 
A Soap-Watcr ts take out any manner of Spos how ; 
to Make it. Boil Straw-berries, or the Leaves there- ing 
of, in a quart of fair Water, and apint cf Vine- put 
gar; then add 2 pounds of Caſtle Soap, and half I fuf 
a pound of Chalk finely ſcraped ; boil them till i: 
the moiſture is conſumed, and when you have | c., 
Occaſion, wet the place with ſharp Vinegar, and I lie 
rub ir over with this Soap, drying it afcerwards bet 
againſt a Fire, or in the Sun. | fat 
A pecdy Way to take all manner of Spots or Stains n 
ont of Scarlet or Vilvet, ef what Colpur joever, not fron 
c'anzing it Take Soap wort, an Herb fo called, I wel 
ſtrain out the Juice, it being bruiſed, add to the and 
Juice a ſmall quantity of black Soap, if the Scar- A 
let be not died in a clear Grain, and theſ- being 
made thin, waſh che place with the liquid parr, 
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21 
ſuffering it to dry between whiles, and by this 
n means in a Day or two you will perceive the 
don, Spots to diſappear. 


and To take Iron-wonlds or Stains eut of Linn n. Tak: 
fcen the Juice of a Limon, warm it with a little Pow- 
r. der of Allom diſſolv'd in it, wet it, and as it is 


ains. ¶ wer, dry it with aSpoon wherein is a live Coal, and 
oap- ſo continue to do for the ſpace of two Hours, and 
ring tte Spat or Ironmould in a waſhing or two will 
pour diſappear This will take out Spots of Ink, G. 


eni- To take out 01. Spots out of Parchment or oily Pa- 
ace, ¶ per. Take the Powder of burnt Bone, finely 
; ſifted, and place between two boards preſſing it 


oth. © hard. ſome of the Lowder on either ſide the Spot, 
ou Wand in two Days it will be quite vaniſhed 
and Au excellent Way to take ſpo's or ſtains cut of Lin- 
live W wn. Take fair Water, and diſſolve in it Bay- 
ale, ¶ ſalt, and ſteep the Linnen therein; then take 
Juice of Sorrel and ſharp Vinegar. and 1ub rhe 
uf, Spot with them, ſuffering it like iſe to ſoak 
um in, and in often fo doing it will 1 
3 tl WW Torake awiy Ink- taint, \tains with Fruit &c. Tæk: 
hen Towder cf Allem half an ounce. Juice cf Houſſec k, 
in, Nor sengreen 2 ounces, and apply them, the Allem 
5 being diſſolv'd very hot, the buſineſs will be done. 
ab Inſtrufions how to keep Si ks from flaining in Waſh. 
re- ing Heat Rain-warer, and when it is very hor, 
Ne” WW pur into it Caſtle $5ap, diſſolve it well; then 
alf fuffer it to be almoſt cold, after which, ſprinkle 
col ina ſmall quantity of Fullers Earth, and fo 
VC ſcour cut your Silks; then ſuffer them not to 
7 lie on heaps, but ſpread them. and clap them 
FP — dry Cloths, and they will be freſh and 
5 SR. 4 
chi Directions to keep Linnen layed up without uſing, 
= from damage for many Years. Having walked and 
% well dry'd your Linnen in the Sun, fold it up, 
end ſcarter in the folding the Powder of Cedar- 


'B Þ| fumed your Cheſt with Storax; by which means | 
| | 3 | not 
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wood, or Cedar ſmall ground, having firſt per- | 


12 
not only dampneſs is prevented, but Worms or 
Moths, Cc. 

Fur her Directions to keep Woollen or Linnen Sweet 
and Pleaſant, as likewiſe from being da naged by 
Moths, W.rms, &c. Take Orange Peels, dry them 
in an Oven, and beat them to Powder, add to 
that Powder of Elecampane Roots, tie Powder 
of Arras, and that of Juniper, and air your 
Cloaxths when you lay them up over a Fire where. 
in Bay-leaves are caſt and burnt. | 

A Pleaſant Water to preſe ve Linnen or any other 
thin: a long time, giving it moreover a curious Scent. 
Take of Spike-flywers, two Pound, Coſtmacy 
one Pound, Balm an handful, Penay-Royal zs 
mach, Mace two ' Qunces, Arras Pou der an 
Once, ſoak theſe in White- uine anl diſti] them, 
and ſprinkle your Cloaths in a fair day, ſuffer 
ing them afterwards tn dry, and then lay them up. 

A good Way to waſh any Linnen or Wieden inter. 
woven with Gold or Silver, and not to impair it 
Dip the part you deſign to favour in Urine an! 
A'lom, and ſuffer it well to be ſoaked; then 
ſoap the reſt, but not that place, and having 
wathed jt, hang it to dry in the ſhade, and your 
Expectation will be anſwered. 5 

Ty remove I ain occaſoned by Wine or Vinegar 
Take new Milk, and ſtzep the thing ſtai ed 
tiercin a Night; then take Runner, and apph) 
to the Stain, rubbing it in; ani by ſo doing 
twice or thrice, you will find it fair as at firſt. 

To make Linn-n that is turn'd Y:llow, very Witt 
Heat Milk over the Fire, and add to a gallon a 
Pound of Cake S-ap ſcraped in, fo that ir may 
diſſolve, and when the Cloaths have boiled there- 
in, take em out. and clap 'em into a Lather ot 
hot Water, and waſh 'em out ſpeedily C. 

To whiten Cloth the b:} Way. Take your ClothPt t 
and buck it well, then fpread it upon the Grals, et 
and ſprinkle it with Allom-water, ſuffering it bOꝰ 
to coarinue abroad for three or four Days ; then 
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| C23] 
s ot Whuck it again with Soap and Fullers Earth, and 
uſe it as before, and ſo it will be both thick and 

Sweet white. | , | 
a % To make Salt. water Pctable, Take a Veſſel of 
then wax, hoilow and empty and dip it into the Sca, 
1d tofflhe Water that gets in by the Pores of the Wax 


deri be drinkable. An Earthen Pot not baked, 


your Wf che mouth be cloſe ſtorp, will purifie the 
:ere-Mwater; its done more ſpeedily and plentifully, 
Put Freſh-water Sand into Salt-water, and ſtay 
other a while, putting a Linnen Cloth before the 
con: mouth of the Veſſel under that which muſt re- 
mac) reive it. It will be ſtrained through, and will 
spe freſh, having loſt all its Saltneſs. Wicker. 


nl <TRSEW 
cr. Npir⸗ctions how to ſeowre Silver and Gold Lace, make 


ir it Plate bright. and look lite new: To take Spots and 
ani rains ont of it : To diaper Linnen, whiten Ivory, 


real make Cement for broken Glaſſes, &c. Perfumes of 


ai vers kinds, Must-balls, and other Matters, 


our | 
v ſcower Silver and Gold Lace, and to reſtore it t- 
yes its firft Luſtre, as alſo Imboſs, or Imbroidery. 


AKE the Lace, and lay it as ſmooth as 

may be upon a dry Woollen Cloth; then 
ſite (pfrerwards through a very fine Sieve; then, 
on 4 
may 
re 
er of 


y ſo doing, and often turning it, the buſineſs 
ill come to Perfection. And thus 

To ſcowre and take Stains out of any Silver Plate, 
c. Steep your Plate in Soap-leys for the ſpace 
of four Hours; then run it over with Whiting 
et with Vinegar, fo that it may ſtick thick 
upon it, and dry it by a Fire; after which, rub 
dif the Whiting, and paſs it over with dry 


"Joth 
rals, 
12 It 


then 
| 


— * — —— 
> : * — — — — 
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burn Allom, and beat it to Powder, ſifting it 


1th a Bruſh, rub it gently over the Lace, and 


PY . 3 5 ET 5 Bran, 1 WI | . 


| 241 8 
Bran, and the Spots will not only diſappear, Who 
but it will look exceeding bright. Sp 
To boil up Plate, that it may look like new, Take 
of unſlacked Lime a pound, of Allom the like i; 
quantity, Aquæ vitæ and Vinegar of each a pint, ste 
and of Beer- grounds two quarts, boil the Plate Iten 
in theſe. and they will ſet a curious Gloſs upon Ithe 
It. : dif] 
To make any Linnen, at the firft appearance, hok Ba) 
like Diaper. Take it when new waſhed, ſpread Sus 
it upon a Table ſomewhat damp, and ſprinkle it Net 
over with a Bruſh dipped in Allom and Roſc- Yand 
water, in form and manner as beſt ſhall ſuit with 7 
your Fancy. 


To whiten any piece of Ivory that is turned Yellow, Pov 
as alſo Bone, &c, Take a pound of quick Lime Wo 
beat ſmall, and place it on the Ivory till it be jou 
covered; then pour gently, and by degrees, Vi- c 
negar thereon, and ſo ſuffering it to lie for the ga: 
ſpace of twenty four Hours, take it out, and rub 
it with Allom-powder, and the firſt Whiteneſs 
will be reſtored; and in the like manner Bone 
may be uſed and ordered. | 

To cement broken Glaſs, or China Ware, a good way, Our 
Take the Whites of two Eggs, half an ounce Am 
of Quick- lime beaten to Powder, a dram of the 
Powder of burnt Flint, and the like quantity of ſſ#bou 
Gumſandrick, temper them well together, and 
add, for the better moiſtening, a little Lime- 
Juice; with a Feather anoint the Edges of the 
broken Veſſels, and clap the pieces cogether by 
a warm Fire, and if your Hand be ſteady, the" ar 
Fracture will hardly be diſcerned, or white Lead N* 
and Oyl, ſuch as Painters uſe. 

To remove Spots and Stains out of very thin Silk: 
&c. Take Whitewine Vinegar a pint, make it Fr o 
indifferent warm, then dip a black Cloth into 
it, and rub over the Stains ; then ſcrape Fullers 
Earth on it, and clapping dry Woollen Cloths 
aboye and beneath, place an Iron, indifferently 
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hot, on the upper, and it will draw out the 


Spot, G. 

To make an excellent Perfume, preventing Peſtilen- 
tial Airs, &c. Take Benjamin half an cunce, 
Storax the like quantity, as much of Galbanum, 
temper them being bruiſed into a Powder, with 
the Oyl of Mirrh, and burn them in a Chafing- 
diſh; or for want of theſe, fake Roſemary, 
Balm and Bay Leaves, heat them in Wine and 


and they will caſt a curious ſcent. 

To perfume Cliaths. Take the beſt Cloves an 
ounce, diy them in an Oven, and beat them to 
Powder, do the ſame by a like quantity of the 
Wood Rhubarb and Cedar, and ſprinkle them in 
your Box or Cheſt, and they will not only caſt 
z curious Scent, but likewiſe preſervec hm 
againſt Worms and Moths. 

A curions Scent, or Perfume, to carry with one 
when going abroad in damp Airs, or to vifft fick or in- 
Fed Perſons, and is wonderful good for all Pains 
n the Head. Take Orange-flower, Butter an 
Ounce, Oyl of Nutmeg a quarter of an Ounce, 
Amber-greaſe a dram, and Civet a ſcruple, mix 
them well together, and carry a ſmall Box of ir 
about you, ſmelling to it as you have occaſion. 

To make a ſweet-ſcented Powder very Pleaſant. 


ake Rice-grounds, and the ſmall white Starch 


a like quantity, pound them in a Mortar, and 
ſift them well through a fine Sieve, dry the Duſt 
in an Oven, or before the Fire, then infuſe to 
ach pound a grain of Civet, and half an ounce 
f Roſe-ſcent, and keep ir looped up till it be 
vell infuſed ; and then uſe it for your Hair, 

r otherways at your diſcretion. | 
To make ſcented Waſh-bads the beſt Way to keep, &c. 
ake Caſtle Soap, ſcrape it into new Milk, and 
heat it over the Fire "till it melt, and again be- 
come thick, then put a = quantity of u- 
er 


sugar, and ſuffering the moiſture to conſume, 
let them likewiſe burn by the heat of the Pan, 
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ber-greaſe, Lavender - cotton - flowers beaten and it 


dry'd 'till they are as fine as Meal, and alittle It! 

Spirit of Cloves or Cinamon, and ſo make them IR 

up into Balls, and lay them a drying in a warm y 

place, bur not inthe Sun. m 
A Perfume to drive Vermin out of a Houſe, &c. 


Take Burgundia-pitch an ounce, Brimſtone half Ine 
an ounce, Storax the like quantity, the Powder th 


of Mother-Amber a Dram, beat and mix them lo 
well together, and burn them upon a Chaſing» WW ſh: 
diſh, and where the ſcent comes, the Mice and Ilg 
Rats will fly with much ſpeed to avoid it. 

An Ointment or Perfume, to remove an id ſcent I ſce 


that has tainted the Brain, &c. Take of the Oy! def 


of Bay-berries half an ounce, of the Powder of Neil. 
Frankincenſe a dram, the Oyl of Mace, or Spi- W{zc 
Tit, a ſcruple, as much of the Oyl of Turpen- Hor 
tine, mix them well together, and keep them ſa n 
in an Eſſence Bottle, of 

An Effence that will immediately Perfume the Place; out 
How to make it. Take Cinamon an ounce, Cam- for 
phora half an ounce, Opopanax a dram, Roſes (An: 
clean picked a handful, Rue and Roſemary-flow. 
ers the like quantity, the Gum of Myrrh a dram, þfte 
bruiſe them well, and put them into a ſmall 
Alembick, or Glaſs Retort, and take the Eflen. 
tial part in a Bottle, ſtopping it cloſe, unleſs 
when occaſion requires, and then by opening it 
you will ſoon find the Effects anſwer your Ex- 
pectation. 


. 

The cur ions Art of Drawing in all its Perfection at 
well Humane Bodies, as Birds, Beaſts, Fiſh, Land- 
skips, Building, and many other rare Portraits, 
by plain a ezſie Rules, in due proportion and 
manner. 

Eeing Limning, or Drawing, is an Art very 


curious, much admired, and ſought after 


T2 ] 


in all Ages, and eſpecially in the preſent, I have 
thoughr it convenient to lay down Methods and 
Rules for rhe Inſtruction of Learners eſpecial- 
ly, thereby to enable them for greater acquire- 
ments, &c. | 

The firſt material Thing to be known 1s, the 
neceſſary Inſtruments requiſite to be uſed on 
this occaſion, wiz. Firſt, Sallow-coals or Sal- 
low-wood burnt to a Charcoal, that it may be 
ſharpned in the form of a Pencil, to touch over 
lightly the firſt draught. Secondly, the out Fea- 
thers of a Duck's Wing, to wipe off as you 
ſee occaſion, what is ſuperfluous. or the matter 
deſigned to be altered. Thirly, black Lead Pen- 
cils well pointed, to go over your Draught the 
ſecond Time. Feurthly, Pens made of Ravens 
or Crows Quills, to finiſh the deſign by giving 
à more curious Piece. Fij:bly, a Rule and a vair 
of Compaſſes with three points, to take in and 
out at pleaſure, the one for black Lead, the other 
for white or red Chalk, or any other Paſte, 
And the uſe of the Compaſs is to be obſerv'd in 


moſt Drawings, to mark out the equal diſtances . 


ifter your out-ſtroaks are drawn, 

Having the aforeſaid things in readineſs, pro- 
ceed to Practice; and in the firſt part begin with 
a plain Geometrical Figure, ſuch as zre found 
to be the Circle, Oval, Square, Cone, Cylin- 
der, Triangle, which accordingly you may mark 
our with your Rule and Compaſs, till you can 
readily do it without them, for a Circle well car- 
ed will much avail you in any orbicular Form, 
as the Sun, Moon, Globe of the World, &c. 
he Oval is a direction for the Mouth, Face, 
he Foot of a Wine or Beer Glaſs The Square 
Is very uſeful in confining the Picture you are 


to copy. The Triangle wonderfully aſſiſts you 


in making half a Face The Cone will aſſiſt 
ou in Drawing Globes, Spires of Steeples, and 
ne like, The cy aſſiſts you 3 
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Pillars, Pilaſters, Columns, together with their 
Ornaments proper to Architecture, &c. 
Having conſidered the matters premiſe g, pro- 
ceed to draw Pears, Apples, Apricocks, Peaches 
Grapes, Strawberries, Peaſecods, and Terfles and. 
other Inſects, with Flowers and Branches ore 
Trees in their proportion: And being a little 
perlect at theſe, proceed to the third Practice, I, 
which is uſually imitating Beaſts, As by 
1. Thoſe that are more heavy and dull, vis. 
The Elephant, the Bear. Cow, Ox or Bull, and ol 
ſometimes Sheep and Goats: Thoſe more nim- 
ble and flect, as the Horſe, Stag, Hart, Uni. 
corn, Tyger, Lyon, c. And for Birds, pre-. 
ice the Eagle, the Swan the King's-Fiſher, the 
Parrot, the Patridge, the Pheaſant, & c. Then" 
again for Fiſh, the Whale, Salmon, Pike, Carp, L 
Herring, Mackrel, Lobſter, and ſuch other ull 
Fiſhes as are moſt in uſe to adorn a Chimney. 


Piece, or any the like matter or buſineſs ; ani" 
from theſe proceed to Mellons, Pumpkins, Ear Gs 
j 


* 


of Corn, Cucumbers, Parſnips, Carrots, Cabba- 
ges, . When having practiſed your hand in 
their proportion, and knowing the proper co- 
lours, of which I ſhall treat hereafter, youſf 
may eaſily form and il'uſtrate them, though 
the excellency of this Art conſiſts in Drawing 


a Humane Body to the L fe: And becauſe i li 
ought not raſhly to be all drawn at once, I ſhall” * 
proceed with theſe in order, eſpecially as to tht * 
Rules in general. | 
8 0 E 

Wo 


CHAP. VL 


To draw the Face in divers Poſtures and Proportion: 
the moſt exact Rules, and what of Fariety i: to bt: 
conſidered therein. . 

For Drawing the Face, General Rules, &c. 


N this Cafe curiouſly obſerve the Face i 
its motion, whether upward, forward, down 
| | ward 


Fr t100, 


's to bt 


E. 


— [29] | 
ard, or ſideways, touching lightly the Features 
here the Eyes, Noſe, Mouth and Chin ought 
o ſtand: Then more perfectly go over them, 
or the Circles, Squares and Triangles that are 
ſed in this matter may ſerve. well enough to 
uide your Judgment where to place them. And 
2 this caſe, obſerve diligently the principal 
{uſcles of a Face, appearing moſt in aged 
en or Women. And there is uſually a three» 
old proportion obſerved in a Face; as, Frſt, 


rom the top of the Forehead to the Eyebrows. 


cconaly, from the Brows to the bottom of the 
ole; and Thirdly, from thence to the bortom 
f thhe Chin; but in ſome the Forehead is low- 
r, and in others the Nole longer. 

The diſtances between the Eyes conſiſt in a 
ull Face of the length of one Eye, but ina 
hree quarter or ſideface, that diſtance is leſſened 
nſ{werable to the proportion: As for the Noſtril, 
t ought to be exactly placed againſt the corner 
f the Eye. And in a fat Face, you will per- 
eives the Cheeks to ſwell, when on the con- 
rary, in a lean Face, the Jaw-Bones ſtick out, 
ind the Cheeks fall in. 4 

You may diſcern a ſmiling Countenance, by 
derceiving the corners of the Mouth to turn up 
little; and a frowning or ſowre Countenance, 
dy the Forhead's bending, and ſomevrhat wrink- 
ing on the top of the Noſe. 

To draw a foreright Face, make the form of a 
erfe&t Oval, divided into three equal parts, by 
wo Lines. In the firſt part place the Eyes. In 
he Second, the Noſtrils. And in the Third, the 
Mouth; obſerving to keep the Eyes diſtant from 
ach other, the length of one Eye, and that their 
nward Corners be perfectly over the outſids of 
the Noſtrils. | 

To draw an upright Head, it muſt be made 
qual with three Lines every Way, either up- 
ard, dowuward, higher or lower, and that 
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| „„ 
muſt, as the former, be divided into three equine 
Parts. | | 1 
To draw the inclining, or Foreſhorten'd Face ca 
obſerve how the Lines concord or agree toge- Im. 
ther, and with eaſe you may draw, in their pro- 
per Places, the Noſe, Mouth, and other Partsſhc 
with a little Practice, and in theſe Forms it ian 
requiſite that you are very Perfect, as being RulzMan 
of frequent uſe ; for of the many Parts of Man an 
Body, the Face is moſt difficult; but having gc. 
the true Proportion, with your Meaſures, yullfſo;] 
will be capable, let the Face turn which way i di. 
w I, to form it; and further, note, that what 
ever Proportion the Face you are to imitate beaisWſer 
your aut Stroaks muſt be formed accordingly. by 
As for the Noſe, it requires to its due ProporVth 
tion much Care and Diligence, as being the moWoc: 
eminent part of the Face; in which eſpeciallyo 
obſerve the hollowneſs, roundneſs, and indentin po 
of the Noſtrils, &c. M. 
The next Thing, eſpecially where the Body ian. 
to be covered, is to be confidered of the Hands, it 
their ſeveral Toſtures and Poſitions, as well b 
Meaſure as without, as alſo Hands and Arms, 0 
whoſe Poſtures, as well as the former, it would no 
be unneceſſary for the Learner to get Draugh 
for his better Imitation, which may be had a 
Moſt PiQture Shops for a ſmall matter, ready dont 
When you have praQtiſed, and are a little exper 
in drawing the Hands and Arms, G c. proceed t 
the drawing of Feet in their ſeveral Poſtures, 4 
welt withoutas with Meaſure; which having at 
rained ſeparate, exerciſe your Skill in drawin 
legs and fret conjunt or joined together that ſo un 
derſtanding the frame and particulars of the who! 
Body, you may be the better underſtood in draw 
ing the Fgures in their due Proportion and rig 
Poſtures, in doing which there is no ſmal! Diff 


and 


culty. And iu this manner, having proceeded tive 


vorm the: Members, draw che other Parts 5 7 li 
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(37) 
Body, as the Shoulders, Back, Breaſt, Belly, Se- 
crets, Thighs, and the like; and laſtly, take 
care in due Proportion to join them, that they 
may appear firm and compleat. 

Coming to practice upon an entire Body, the 


beſt Way is to begin with thoſe of Children;. 


and my Reaſon is, Becauſe they are generally ft 
and plump, and rounder than the Bodies of Men 
and Women, and conſequently require ſo much 
Curioſity in the Obſervatian of Muſcle and 


other Features, which render the drawing leſs 


difficult. 


As for your further Direction in Drawing, ob- 
ſerve ever to begin at the Head, and ſo proceed 


by Degrees, running the whole lightly over at 


the firſt, and encreaſing more fully, as you ſce 


oceaſion, ever being careful to take notice, that 
your parallel Joints, Muſcles, &c. be rightly pro- 


portioned, and exactly oppolite; alſo that the 
Motions of the Body be anſwerable to each other, 


and that the Parts and Limbs have a due Symme- 
try, not being faulty in the Indecency of having 
one great Arm or Leg, and another ſmall ons, 


nor a great Finger upon a ſmall Hand, neither 


further than the Proportion requires, ſuffer one 
Limb or Member to be longer than another ; 


and altho' it ſo happen, which it frequently dees, . 


that at firſt you commit Errors ct this Nature, 
yet be not diſcouraged, for often practice will re- 
dreſs em. | | 

Having thus far proceeded with Succeſs and 
being indifferent perfect herein, you muſt con- 
ſider what it is to Shadow, and in this caſe ob- 


ferve the following Rules. 


The out-lines.of the Draught of any Picture, 
give the Symmetry or Proportion, which ought 


d rięlſto be ſufficient to a good Judgment, but the Lines 


Diff 


and Shadows produee to the leſs curious, the 


eded lively Likeneſs in Shadowing ; therefore of any 


of thi 
Body 


licture, you muſt take notice to caſt your Sha- 
| dow, 
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dow always one Way, vix On which Side ſoeyer Fats 
you begin to ſhadow your Figure, whether on 1 
the right or left Hand ; as in the Figure of a op . 
Man, if you proceed to ſhadow his left Cheek, the 
left Side of his Neck, Body, and all other Party ploarks 
muſt be thadowed, unleſs the right Side of theſſ” gene 
Figure be dark, by reaſon of ſome other Body 1... 
ſanding between the Light and it, as ſuppoſe 


in the 


the out 


three Men were ſtanding together, then muſt the le 
Body or Figure in the middle, be darkened by the uadou- 


foremoſt, unlefs the Light by facing it come be 
tween them. | 
Further note, That all Shadows muſt conſe 
_ quently grow fainter, as they are further remoy 
ed from the opacious Body from whence they pro- 
ceed. But in caſe of Storms, where Clouds o 
Waves, by contending Winds are driven one 
againſt another, contrary Shadows are allowed 
as ſtriving for Superiority, and ſo you muſt be 
ſure to ſupply the greateſt firſt, and according te 
your Judgment; ſupply from them the leſſer, 
All circular Bodies muſt have a circular Sha 
dow, as they have a circular Form, and as the 
Object of Light which cauſeth the Shadow | 
circular, | | 
And now for your further Information of thi 
kind, obſerve that a Man ſtanding, from the tor 
of the Head to the bottom of the Feet, is in du 
proportion eight times the length of the Head Landskit 


and th 
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The Arm when it hangeth ftreight down, reach Draw 


eth within a ſpan of the Knee; the Hand muſh to the 
be the length of the Face, and ſpread broad 

muſt cover it, and no more; and further not: L: 
that in drawing a Figure ſtanding, you muſt i p 
the firſt pace draw that Leg which the BodYand oth 
ſtands firm upon, or elſe your Figure will unde caſtles. 
cently eecline one way more than another, as iges, an 
it were falling: The Arms cf a Man extendeſ form. 
are his full length ; and ſo of a Woman in th pear nat 
various particulars, Thus having directed yo | 


"33 | 
„In the Drawing and Proportioning naked Figures, 
now proceed to give Directions about Gar- 
ments, &c. . 

ll As in Naked Figures, it is obſerved you draw 
the out- ines firſt; ſo you muſt do in Drapery or 
Cloathing, leaving ſpace within for ycur greater 


or leer Folds; then firſt draw the greater Folds, 


| break them into leſſer contained within them, 
and the cloſer the Garment firs to the Body, the 


hadowing, the innermoſt muſt be the harder, 
and the outermoſt ſofter. 

Continue always throughout your Garment the 
great Folds, but as for the leſſer, break them off, as 
you ſee convenient, and the finer your Drapery is, 
the fuller and ſharper muſt your Folds be, and the 
Shadow the ſtronger, yet more pleaſant to the 
Eye, ever taking notice, that that part of any 
barmeat that firs cloſe, as the body Coat of a 
Man, the breaſts of a Woman, and the like, 
mu't not all be folded, but rather with a ſweet 
Shadow repreſent that part of the Body that the 
Garment appears to cover, as Women's Breaſts, 
with a ſweet round Shadow, &. And thus much 
for the Body of Man in Drawing. 


6— — — 
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VII. 


Landskips, what they are, and what is required in the 
Drawing, and Curious Proportioning them Pleaſant 
to the Eye or Fancy, &c. 


Landskip is that which gives a pleaſant 
Proſpect of Trees, Hills, Rivers, Cattle, 
and other Rural Delights, with Towns, Cities, 
} Caſtles, Promontories, Rocks, Ships, Boats, Bar- 
ges, and whatever the Fancy of that kind can 
form. Toexpreſs which, and make all truly ap- 


pear natural as they ought, according to the true 
| 


propor- 


narrower and ſmaller muſt be the Folds. and in 
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whole Piece you caſt the Light of your Trees, 


muſt expreſs any thing ſeen at a diſtance, till at 


*L 34 | 
proportion and fdiſtance, obſerve in every Land 
Skip to? make a very fair Horizon appear, the Sky 


either clear, or over caſt with Clouds, expreſſing 


the Riſing or Setting of the Sun to iſſue as it were Cur? 
from over ſome Hill, Mountain or Rock; but in Linn! 
a fair Landskip, beware you expreſs not tiff ceed t. 
Moon or Stats, which are only to be ſeen in aliff with 
Night-piece; and in caſe ſuch a piece be requir- Colour 
ed, you may draw an Aſtronomer with his Quz- 
drate, taking the height of the Moon; another 
with his Croſs-ſtaff, taking the diſtance of cer. 
tain Stars ; ſome ſtanding with a dark Lanthorn 
far from them, to give them knowledge cf their 
Degrees, an Owl flying in the Air, Men catching 
cf Partridges with. Low-Bells. a Wolf worry: 
ing of Sheep, and the like; being natural to ſuchFity. 
Pieces. | a To fi 
If in any fair Landskip you expreſs the Light this, 
of the Sun, ever obſerve, that throughout your W 
at Sto 
quid ( 
archm 
ors anc 
-To m 
hire, 
 Yello 
ant; ti 
ur Wat 
eing ſt 
olours 
weake 
Gums 
Eggs 
ort. « 
gerhel 
arden; 
e forn 
ranſpa 
As fo 
V hte, 


t, Dra\ 
nown | 
g in 
nd mu. 


Buildings, Rocks, Ruins, and all things mentio— 
ned or expreſs'd within the Work, thitherward: 
Obſerve further to leſſen your Bodies proportion- 
ably, according to the nearneſs or diſtance they 
ſhould naturally appear, ſo that the further the 
Landskip goeth from your Eye, the fainter you 


Jaſt the Earth, Water, and Sky ſeem to meet, 
as do the Colours in a Rainbow : wherefore 
when at any time you ſee good Pieces of this 
kind, take your Obſeryation more particularly 
from them, and imprint the Fancy as well as may 
be in your Mind. : —- 
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C H AP. VIII. 


The Curious and much eſteemed Science of Painting or 
Limuiug in Wa'er Colours, and how exactly to pro- 


ceed therein, either on Parchment, Glaſs, or Copper, 
with the Mixture and Diſtinction of the ſundry 
Colours, and other Rare Curioſities. 


Aving gone over that which we may pro- 


perly term Limning, or, as many will have 
t, Drawing; I now come to that Part, vulgarly 
nown by the Appellation of Limning, viz lays 
g in water Colours the moſt curious of all, 


id much practiſed by Perſons of the beſt Qua- 


ty. 

To fit your ſelf, and prepare for the Practice 
f this, you muſt have Gums of all forts to make 
our Waters as occaſion requires; alſo a Marble 
at Stone, a Muller, Colours of various ſorts, 
quid Gold and Silver, Size to lay Gold, &c, 
archment, of the fineſt Pencils of ſundry ſorts, 
ots and Shells to put your Colours in. 

Jo make your Gum-water, take Gum-Arabic, 
hite, Clear, or Tranſparent, for that which 
Yellow, or of an Amber-Colour, is inſignifi- 
ant ; tie up a quantity in a Rag, and hang it in 
ur Water, till it be diſſolved, then the Water 


eing ſtiff enough for your purpoſe, mix your 


olours with it, always having two forts to make 
weaker or ſtronger, as the matter requires. 


Gum-Lake is a compound Gum made of whites 


f Eggs finely beat, Honey, Gum of Ivy, ſtrong 
ort. c. which being well mingled and beat 
gether, they will run like Oil, and in the end 
arden; and this you may buy ready-made, as 
e former, obſerving only, that it be Clear and 
ranſparent. | 
As for the Colours, there are ſimply ſix, viz, 
V hite, Black, Yellow, Green, and Blue; to 
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are Ceruſe and White-Lead. The Reds are Red- 


[ 36 ] 


which ſome add Browns, but they are generally Sh 
compounded: Of either of thefe there are ſeveral Fo 
ſorts, as theſe, viz. Blacks the beſt, are burnt 4 
Ivory, Cherry- ſtones, Lamp-black. The Whites Bis 


Lead and Like. 1 he Blues are Indico, Ultrama- 
rine, Biſe ſmalt. The Greens are Biſe, Sap- Wa 


green, Pink, Cedar-green, The Yellows arc 


Englith Oker and Maſticote. The Browns arc 
Umber, Collens--arth, Spaniſn Brown. 
Theſe (tho there are others) are the principal 
Colours in Limning , and therefore I chuſe to 
ſpeak of theſe only in this place, the otheis omit. 
ted being fit only to colour Pictures, or waſh 


Maps, Cc. and of theſe = 

The Colours to be waſhed are Biſe ſmalt. Ce- "7 
dar, Ultramarine, Maſticote, anz Ked-Lead. = 4 
The Sap-green is only to be ſteeped, and the reſt ay. . 


IT have mentioned are to be waſhed and ground. 

To waſh Colours, you muſt put a quantity of 
the colour intended into a clean earthen Diſh, and 3 
pour Water thereto very clear, ſtirring the Co- fed, 
lour and Water together, ſuffering it to ſtand-a Wr. 
while, and perceiving the Greaſe or Scum to riſe, mer 
take it off, and pour out that Water, putting air V 
other Water to the Colour, &c. and ſo do till the 
Water become clear, and the colour at the bottom s 
remain fine, then pour away the Water gently, | 
and you will find the Colour ſticking about the well d 
ſides and edges of the Diſh, as alſo at the bottom, 
and if it ſo happen, that you can get an Ounce 
of pure Colour out of a pound (tho' the reſt is 
ſerviceable for many uſes) it is ſufficient. 

In ſteeping Sap- green, you muſt put it only 
into fair Water, adding a fourth part of Allom- J, To: 
powder to raiſe the c lour, and at the end o 
twenty four Hours it will be a curious Green. 

As for the colours that are to be waſhed and] Lead 

round, take a ſmall quantity of either, and put mixed 


it into a clean Shell, adding a drop or two ot 
| | Gum 


many 


— 


1 


Gum- water, and work it avout the ſides of tbe 
Shell with your Finger, ſuffering it there to 


ſtick till ir is dry; then draw over it your Finger. 


and if any come off, then you muſt add more 
Gum- water, but being diy, if it glitter or nine, 
it is a token there is too much Gum in it, which 
you muſt remedy, by tempering it up with fair 
Water only. | —_. 

| here are ſome Coburs, as Umber and Lake, 
which parch and crack when they dry, and there- 
fore to bind them you muſt temper rhem with fine 
Sugarcandy diſſolved in fair Water. and ſo you 
muſt do by other hard Colours ſubje& to this 
defect. 5 | 8 . 

To burn the colour thereto appropriated, put 
them into a Crucible, cover it with a Lid of «lay, 
and ſet it on a hot Fire, and ſuffer it to be red 
hot, and when the colour is cold, you may waſh 
or grind it, as the Nature requires, but do neither 
before they be thoroughly burnt, 

To grind the Colours I have directed ſo to be 
uſed, take a quantity of any of them, cleanſed 
from dirt and Ach. and laying it upon your Stone, 
bruiſe it a little with your Muller; and then with 
fair Water grind it till the Colour be very fine, 
then have in readineſs à large chalk ſtone with 
Troughs or Furrows in it, and pour your colour 
into it, and there ſuffer it to remain till it be 
well dry, at what time take it out, and reſerve 
it in Papers or Boxes for your uſe. 

Of theſe ſix ſimple Colours, adding the Brown, 
many may be compounded for Faces of all (om- 
plexions, Garments, Landskips, Buildings, Ri- 
vers, Bi ds, Fiſh, Beaſts, & c. As thus. 

To make a violet colour. Take Indico, White and 
Lake, and at pleaſure yru may, as you take more 
or leſs of a colour, make it lighter or darker 

Lead colour you make of Indico and White 
mixed and tempered _— 


Make 


1 


| of Red-Lead and Maſticote heightened with age 
White. 1 
| To. make a Scarlet colour, take Red Lead Lake, Fo 
and a ſmall quantity of Vermillion : For Note, Wee 


WW that the later is not good in Limning 
1 To make a Light Green, take Pink, and Smak, 
l with white to make ir lighter as o caſion requires, 
To make a Purple Colour, take Indico Spaniſh. 
Brown and White well tempered and heightned. 
To make a Bay colour, take only Spaniſh-Browg 
and White. 
To make 2 Murrey colour, take Lake and White. 
Many other colours are made by mixture, too 
tedious here to be recited; wheiefore I leave it. 
to the diſcretion of the Practitioner, to mix the gon 


ſuitable ro his Work or Fancy, and proceed tqqpictur 
the practical part of this curious Art, & agreed 
2 8 yards 
may be 
n A. IX. oves, 
Inſtrutions fr the preparing your Tablets, and layii 2" 
on your Colours in their graceful Shadows and Propriffh,,, u- 
tien and mhat is to be obſerved as to the Line | equiſit 
| the Face, Complexion, and Procedure in Drawing C Two 
5 rious; and many other Matters. | he one 
| | he 
1 you have prepated your colours, pri gy 
VV pare likewiſe good Pencils ; to know theqpencii: 
draw them wet thro' your Mouth, and if the ng 8 
come to a Hair, or fharp point they are good, Mur Ca 
if they after that ſtand rough, or Hairs ſtare, ay upor 
ſtart out at the ſide, they ae naught, and to I eff y 
rejected a , If you 
The next thing is to prepare your Table; ; 


_ 


in this caſe, get a fine paſteboard ſleeked as ſmot 

as a Card; then fine parchment or Vellum, 
' ſtarch it upon the board, as ſmooth and ev 
that no wrinkle, or riſing may appear; to per 


noc 


N 


be ed-lead well tempered 


39 } 
which, you muſt lay the parchment fide on your” 
Ston9 rubbed very clean, and polith the contrary: 
ſide, and le- it diy in the firade. 

Having thus prepared a Tab, as b g:as you 
jntend y our picture, chuſe a Light fair # d large, 
free from Shadow, being if poſſible a Sky light 
on the top of a Houſe, yet ſuch a one, as the 
dun beams do not penetrate or glance upon, ob- 
ſerving to begin and end y»ur Work by one and” 
the ſame Light, keeping the Room clean that no 
Duſt may fly about to injure your Work. 

The next thing tobe conſidered, is your man- 
ner of ſitting; and · in this caſe, let yoar Desk be 
ſo placed, that when you fit before it; your left 
Arm may be placed toward your Bight, and your 
right Arm from it, that your Light may flaunt 


may be, marking well, that whenſoever the party 
oves, tho' never ſo little, for never ſo little mo- 
ion of the body or face, if not recalled, may oc- 
aſton in a ſhore time many Errors; and when 


ou undertake this, the following Materials are 


equiſite to be near to you, vr. 

Two ſmall Diſhes or Sawcers with clean Warer, 
he one to waſh your pencils in when foul, and 
he other to temper y.ur colours withal ; a fine 


arge Pencil to cleanſe vour Work, called a Fitch. 


Pencil ; a ſharp Penknife to take off Hairs, come 


Ing from your Pencil, cr Spots that may fall upon 
your Card; a Paper having holes cut therein, to 


ay upon your Card, to cover it from Duſt, and 
0 reſt your Hand upon, 

If your Carnation or fleſh-colour be tempered 
d, it muſt be ſomewhat lighter than the com- 
lexion of the party you are to draw. If it be a 
ir complex ion, you muſt have white. lead and 
If che complexion be 


2 _- ſwarthy 


pon your Work. And if you are to draw the 
MWicture of any live perſon, the poſture be'ng 
Wgreed upon, ſuffer him or her to ſit above two 
yards diſtant from you, and as level with. yeu as 


. 
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ſwarthy or brown, add to your white and iead ite ti 
lead, Maſticote, cr Engliſh Oker, or bath, if oc* tie H 
caſion require it; bur let the complexion be what Ki | 
it will, be ſure to temper your fleth-colour light” ittin 
er than the party to te drawn; for if it be 00 The 
ſad, theie is no 1emedy ; and obſerve to place Maid 5 
your Shadows diftin& from each other in a laige Nhe n. 
Shell: And note, that in all your Shadows you hich 
mult uſe {ſome White; wherefore- in the firſt ning l. 
place, lay a conſiderable quantity of M hite by t hance 
ielf, over and above u hat the Shadows ate at firſt ; 
cempered wichal. In the ſecond place, for Red 
uſual to the cheeks and lips, temper Lake, and 
Red-Lead. In the third place, fur your blue ſha- 
dow”, as Veins, or under the Eyes, take Indico 
and White. In the fourth place, for your fainciſh 
green ſhadow, rake Engliſh Oker, white, and In- 
dico, or ſometimes Maſticote, In the fifth place, 
for a deep Shacow, take white, and Erglith Oker 
and Umber Sixrhly, for dak ſhadows in tte 
Faces of Men, take Lake and ! ink, for they make 
an excellent flelhy ſhadow. And theſe being the 
chief ſhadows, 1 leaie what muy furch.r cccurct 
this kind to your diſcretien | 

Having all things in readineſs, the next thirg 
y 2u proceed to is to draw the i ace, in doing 
which take the fol owing Method. viz Lay the 
Grouud with the colour anſwerable ro the com- 
plexion of the Party ; and then begin the D. aught ue Shs 
the Party ficting Now to finith a | ace, thicy,, a 
Operations of ſitting are required. At cle firilhq abo 
ſicting, you muſt only lay the dead col. ur. Acid fain: 
the ſecond, go o er the Face more curioullyiy as t 
nearly obſerving what ſhever may conduce to theo; in 
Grace or Deformity of the Perlen to be draungyebrow 
conſidering it in a {weet diſpoſe, and well couches | 
Ing the colours ne within another. And in thitſfe Face 
ſirting you perfect what only was rough before equ 
by laying on the deep colours, ſo that ar thaſcular P 
third fitting you may finiſh the Face; as in the | 


)perati 
Haviy 
hado w. 


Fyes, Eyebrows, Hair, and Ess, which things 
arc the laſt Work, and rot to be perfected till: 
tie Hair, Curtain, or Backſide of the Picture, as 
alſo the Drapery, be finiſhed. And of theſe 
Fittings in their Order. 5 

The Operation of the fiſt fitting, &c. Having 
aid your Ground for the general Comp'exion, 
he next Work muſt be co draw the Out. lines, 
zhich you muſt effect with Lake and White 
ning led, dra wing very faintly; ſo that if you 
hance to miſs your Proportion, you may alter 
t with a deeper mixture of the ſame Colour. 
Having drawn the Proportion of the Eace, add to 
he for mer Colour a ſmall Propor ion of red Lead, 
empering it faintly to the Colour of the Checks 
nd Lips, at the Tips of the Chin and Ears, about 
he Eyes and the Roots of the Hair, placing 
he red Shadows; and as for the Shadows, thcy 
nuſt not be put in with the flat of the Pencil, 
at with ſmall touches after the manner of Et- 
hing; and in this manner going ove: the Face, 
ou will cover yout Ground with theſe and the 
ike Shadows: And in theſe dead Colours your 
Iarioſity need not be great, only ſtrive to imi- 
ne Nature as near as may be, for the roughneſs 
f the Colours may be mended at the ſecond 
)peration. . | 

Having duly placed and proportioned your red 
ados; in te next place, put in your faint and 
ue Shadows about the corners of the Eyes and 
ills, and your greyiſh Blue under the Eyes, 
ad about the Temples, working them ſweetly 
d faintly over by degrees, heightning the Sha- 
ow as the Light falls ; as likewiſe the hard Shae 
es in the dark fide of che Face under the 
yebrows, Chin, and Neck, with ſame ſtronger 
uches on thofe Places than on the light fide of 
e Face, and ſo bring all 'your Work together 
fe m equal roundnefs, giving Perfection to ao par- 
be cular Part at this Time, but take a full view 
ne | D 3 5 


F- BY 
of your Object, and conſider how near you h 
the Life, not only in ſeeming Likeneſs, bull {on, 
Roundneſs, Boldneſs of Poſture, Colouring, an 
ſuch like. And having by this Time wroug 
your fainter ſhadows into the red ſhadows, yo 
may venture to take a touch at the Hair, diſpe 
ſing it in ſuch curls, folds and forms, as you ſha 
ſee convenient for Grace and Ornament, on 
drawing it with ſome Colour ſuitable to th 
Life, and fill up the empty ſpace witk Colour 
deepening it ſomewhat more ſtrongly than be 
fore in the deepeſt ſhadowed places. And th 
may ſuffice for the Firſt Operation 
' The ſecond Operation, or Sitting, In this Sittin! 
the Party muſt take the ſame Place and Poſtu 
as before; and then be curious to delineat 
with your Pencil, the particular Varieties ( . 
Nature: As you drew them over but rudely bEyelic 
fore, you now muſt ſweeten them with the ſan 
Colours, by working and driving them one ini doing 
another; fo that no rough Edge, nor lump 
Colour may appear, and this muſt be done wit 
s Pencil ſharper than the former, by whidſome | 
means the Shadow may be ſoft and ſmooth. + fand m 
Thus having done, proceed to the backſide ſtance 
your Picture; and if there is a Curtain, as is th In t 
uſual manner, required, we will ſuppoſe it to Ito be 
blue Sattin; and to do it, temper as much Biſſi Tellou 
in a Shell as will cover a ſmall Card, ſuffering Slack | 
to be moiſt and well bound with Gum; thefadd a 
draw with your Pencil the outlines of yoiſthus n 
Curtain, as alſo of your Picture, and ſo lay hence 
over very thin with a large Pencil, that it mi Der, 
be the whole ground you intend to do wit? give 
Blue; and then lay it over again with a ſubſtanÞ!2d an 
tial body of the ſame Colour; in doing whiclfions fo 
you muſt be ſwift, keeping your Colour moiſſitting 
and not ſuffering any part to be dry till all bÞ<ntly_ 
covered. . {EP hich is 


appear 


oles, 
* ' * 0 


| 
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If it happen that your Curtain is to be Crime 
buff ſon, you muſt trace it out with Lake, and Jay 
the Ground with a thin Colour, obſarving where 
your ſtrong Lights and Reflections fall, there lay 
the Lights with a thin and wateriſh cclour, and 
fog the Ground being yet wer, lay the ſtrung and 
hal bard Shadows cloſe by the other Lights, with a 
dark Colcur temper'd reaſonably thick. 
ll Thus having laid your backſide, which in the 
ur ame manner you may do with any Colour, 
1M your next Work is, to Jay yonr Linnen of a fair 
tl White, and your Drapery flat with the Colour 
you intend it. Then take another view of the 
inf Face, and mak well what Shadows are too light, 
Iu or too deep, and endeavour to reduce each Sha. 
dow to its due Perfection; then ſhadow the ens 
trance into the Ear, and draw the Lines of the 
 b&Eyelids the deepneſs of the Eyebrows, and all 
amd the moſt eminent Notes and Marks in the Face, 
inldoing them with a very curious ſharp Pencil, 
p ind then heighten the Hair, deepening it, as it 
appears in the Life, caſting over the Ground 
icſome looſe Hairs. which will look very pleaſant, 
and make the Picture ſeem to ſtand at tome di. 


* 


dance from the Curtain. | 


4 In the ſhadowing your Linnen, which ought 
5 Ito be very curious, uſe Black, White, a little 


Yellow, and a ſmall quantity of Blue. The 
Black being deepned with Iyory-black ; to which 
add a ſmall quantity of Lake, or Indico: And 
thus much for the ſecond Operation, from 
Ivhence I proceed to the third and laſt. 

The third Operation, & In this, only obſerve 
o give ſtrong touches, where you ſee Cauſe, or 
nd any Defect, taking more perfec Obſerva- 
ions for the rounding of the Face, which at this 
jſifiitting is better done than before, noting dili- 
| bEently whatever may conduce to Similitude, 
hich is the Principal in the Work; as Scars, 
oles, &'c, Caſt with the Eyes, Drawing the 
Haut Oc, | In 


_—_ 


and a mixture of Gold. 


| 4.4 
Ig caſe of Ornaments, as Garments, &. the 
Ground being laid with Biſſe, then the deepen: 
ing mult be Lake and Indico, the Lightning 
White, very fine, faint and fair; and in the ex- 
tream light places, let what has been ſaid of 
the blue Drapery ſuffice, as may be underſtood 
of all other Culours; and for the greater Orna. 
ment, you may mix the Light with Gold or 
er, Ge. 
If the Body be in Armour, lay liquid Silver 
for your Ground, and when it is well dried and 
-burniſhed, ſhadow it with Silver, Umber, and 
Indico, and work the Shadow upon the Silver, a 
the Life directs, &c. 

For Gold Armour, lay liquid Gold for the 
Ground, and ſhadow it with Exgliſb Oak, Lake, 


For Pearls, or that Colour, your Ground muſt 
be _ and White, and the Shadow Fink and 

lac 
For Diamonds, lay a Ground of liquid Silver 
deepned with Ivory and Cherry ſtone black. 
And thus much for the Face, Body, &c. as to 
the laying in Water. colour; and the next that 
preſent themſelves are Lendskips. | : 

Directions for laying Lanaskips, &c. In this caſe 


always begin with the Sun-beams and Sky, the 
Lighteſt part firſt, and then the Yellow, whic 


Di [4 &. 


muſt be compoſe of Maſticote and White; the] © 

next your blue Skies with Smalt only, leaving ““ 

no part of your Ground at firſt uncovercd ; but? 
lay the Colours ſmooth all over, working the ** th 
Sky downward-roward the Horizon, ſtill ſuffer- 927 
e 


ing it to grow faint &c. as it draws nearer the 
Earth; and work the tops of Mountains and 
other Objects very remote, ſo faint, that they 
may appear as loſt in the Air; and as for you 
loweſt and neareſt Ground, it muſt be an Earth 


A® | 
he 


en, 1 


colour of dark Brown, inclining a little ro Yelp29%n 


lowiſh and Green, as the matter requires, anq'r the 
2 eh@carner 


the 3 „ 


50 they loſe in their Diſtance, you muſt abate in 
ns, their Colour; nor muſt nor-muſt you make any 
of thing you ſee at a great diſtance peifect, or abfo- 


od ey what it really is, becauſe ir is altogether 
* exprels it in Colours weakly and faintly, as your 
Ft ye judges it may be. And ever obſerve in this 
1 caſe to place the Light againſt the Dark ; and 
440 conſe quently the contrary, which is an excel- 
= lent way to extend the Proſpect far off, yet do 
fic ſo as the Shadows may Joſe in in their pro- 
portion of Diſtance, by degrees, their Force, as 
hy they remove from the Eve; obſerving further, 
k that the ſtrongeſt Shadow muſt ever be neareſt, 
And thus a uch may ſuffice for Limning in Wa- 
Wn 1s colours, which f culy obſerved and practiſed, 
nad will wonderfully help the Learner: Ard in this 
manner you may paint upon Glaſs, by laying on 


ver the faireſt Colours, if it appear through the Glaſs 


ck, 
to 
hat. 3 


a} CHAP x. 
ic Die Fons for the mi C:rious Pa ning, or Limning 
the in Oil, with ;he various Cultur ard Materials re- 
ing quired on that occaſion, with their manner of pre- 
th paring and ordering, as alſo Inflrufions to Pat 
thel he Life, &c. wonderfuily pleaſing, and much 
er- P. Hable to be knowr, as wel by the Gente, at 
thel *foſe 1hat intend it for their Prof ion. 
. S this Noble Science in all Ages has been 
a beld in much Eſteem and Veneration among 
rthÞMen, it is now more eſpecially covered to be 
elSknown and practiſed by either Sex; wherefore 
anor the better Inſtruction, eſpecially of the 
chTearner, I have thought fit to lay down the 


eſpecially upon Copper. 


the next a lighter Green, and ſo ſucceſſively, as 


conjecture; you cannot abſolutely diſcern it, but 


firſt; but if otharwiſe, Jay firſt a Ground, and 
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'Þ following plain and eaſy Rules, which being well 


!, obſerved and practiſed, may in Time bring hm 
co be a great Vaſter: in the Science. Bur firſt, 
of the Colors to be uſed: on this Occaſion, 
without knowing which, the reſt may prove in- 
eftettual | 


The Blacks are Lamp-black, Sea-coal black, 


[ Charcoal-black. Ivory black, and Earth of Col. 


len The White, white Lead only, The Greens, 
Verdigreaſe, Terra-vert, and Verditer. The 
Yellows are Pink, Maſticore. Orpiment. Spruce 
Oker, Engliſh Oker. The Blues are Biſſe, Smalt, 
Tndico, and Ultramarine 1 he Reds are Ver- 
million, red Lead, Indian Red, Lake and Or- 
notto. The Colours indifferent are Spaniſh brown, 
burnt Spruce and Umber | | 
Theſe are the principal Colours to be laid in 
Oil, and muſt for the greateſt part of them be 
ground upon your flit Stone with a Muller, 
with Linfeed-Ovl ; chovgh as for Ivory, Spruce, 
Oker and Umber, they muſt bs burnt before 
they are ground; and as for Maſticote, Ultra- 
marine, Verditer, Vermillion, Lamp - black, 
Smalt and Orpiment, you may temper them up— 
on your Pal et with Oyl, ſaving. yourſelf the. 
labour of grinding, & c. and as for thoſe that 
are to be burnt, you muſt perform it in a Cru- 
Cible; and thougn Linſeed-Oyl be common to 


all, yet in caſe wich your white Lead you are to 


hy Linnen. you. muſt mix-it with Oyl of Wall- 
nuts, by reaſo1 the other will in a ort Time 
turn yellowith. | 

The next thing you are to take care of, is to 
have good Pencils of all ſizes a Pallet, or Board, 
to lay your Colours on, whilſt you are uſing 
them and an Eyſil to lay your Cloth upon, 0 
againſt, and a ftreining Frame, to which; it muff 


be nailed, and you muſt further have a Stay ct 


Molſtick, which is made of Braſil, or ſuch Woo: 


as will not eaſily bend, about a Yard long, 4 
| one 


Ins. 


ſuital 
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look 
colou 
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deep 
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one End of which tie a Ba! of Cotton in a 
piece of Leather; ſo that holding it in your left 
Hand againſt the Work, you may ſupport your 
right Arm with it, whilſt you are Working; 
and being thus furniſhed, y-u may proceed to 
the Work, &c. And firſt of the Complexion. 

For @ fair Complexien. Take a ſmall quantity of 


White, and twice as much Vermillion and Lake, 


temper theſe with the flat of a Knife's blade 
upon your Pallet, or Handboard, and uſe it for 
the deepeſt Carnation cf the Face, adding more- 
over to a ſmall part of it more white, and reſerve 
that for a lighter Carnation. And yet another 
part being reſerved, add more white to it, till 
it come to the lighteſt colour in the Face; and 
then proceed to prepare the faint Shadows, and 
in doing it, | | 

Take Smalt, and mix it with a little white, 
which may conveniently ſerye for the Eyes ; then 
laying aſtde the greateſt quantity, add to the reſt a 
little Pink, and theſe well tempered, will ſerve for 
the faint greeniſh Shadow in the Face; then pro- 
ceed to prepare your deep Shadows : And in or- 
der to it, take Lake, Pink, and Ivory-black, a 
like quantity of each, and temper them together, 
And if the Face of the Party, or the Figure you 
are to copy require redder Shadows than what 
ycu have tempered, add more Lake ; if yellow- 
er, more Pink; if bluer or greyer, then add more 
black. 5 | 

Thus having prepared ycur Pallet with colours 
ſuitable to a fair Face, conſider again, in caſe the 
Complexion be more brown or ſwarthy, you 
may temper the dolours as before putting more- 
over a little quantity of burnt Oker amongſt 
your Lake, Vermillion and White, that ir may 


look ſomewhat tawny amongſt your heightned || | 


colours In this caſe tem er a little Oker, ſo 
much only as wlll juſt turn it, and for your very 
deep and very flint Shadows, you may ule the 


fame as for the former Complexion. For | 
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48 | 
For a tawny Complexion uſe the ſame in the n 
general, as before, only let the Shadows be pre- I it ; 


pared of burnt Oker and Umber. 602 


For an abſclute black Complexion, your dati dra. 
Shadow muſt be as the foregoing; but as for you ma! 
heightnings, you muſt take burnt Oker, Lake par 
with black and white, yet but a little cf the lat 7 
ter, muſt be put in at firſt, that you may the bet coſo 


ter work it up by degrees: And note, that theffl (1; 


ſingle colours laid at firſt upon your Pallet well the 
tempered, according to the foregoing Directions Noſ. 


ſerve for Shadows for all Complexions. have 
2 | | vx, 
| bone 

CH:A FP. XL Chin 


What Pen: ils are to be uſed in painting a Face, anſW<dde 
how to diſpoſe them. Direfions to paint a Face i Ha 
Oil Colour, and what Mixtures are requiſite Shade 
Garments, &c. cauſe 

= eſpec 
oN Pencils, how ſmall ſoever, ought ted ſh 
have a Stick about nine Inches long, cut nn 

ſharpned at the fartheſt end into a point, anhnd 4 

when you are to draw any Face, lay togethe the E) 

two Duck's Quills Fitch Pencils, two Gooſe farts 

Quil's firch'd, two pointed, and two briſtled, th he E) 

pairs being exactly alike; and when you are e 47 

uſe them, having your Pallet in readineſs upot ightly 

your I humb, take them in your right Handfent c, 

and put the ends of your Sticks into your lefff}, Hav 

Hand, keeping when you work, the hairy end 'ghr, . 

at a diſtance, leſt the colours intermingle, and Molour 

proceed to your work, viz. Your Cloth bein"? a 

ready primed, and ſtrained upon your Framq$F***rou 

ſcrape it over with a Knife's edge, not verſſ**2 ea 
ſharp, to take off the knots, if any appear, anfing 


fo ſer your Fame and Cloth upon your Eyſe! ng d 
convenient height, ſo that you firring upon F ſuch 
Stool level with the Party or Copy you drauf ſit 


mafſ2.9us V 
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may the better have the icture equal, & c pacing 
re · ic according to your Light, as I have directed i 
BD Warter-Limning ; then with a piece of Chalk 
ar draw the proportion of the Face upon the Cloch, 
our making the place for the Eyes, Nuſe, Mouth, 
ke Ears, Hair, & Then tak a Swan s-Quill poin- 


lat ted Pencil, and begin wich ſ:me «FE the lighteſt 


det colours in the 1:phreſt par: of the Face, (the 
he Cloth before being primed, or ground laid) as 
vel the heightning of the Forehead , Cheekboge, 
"ns Noſe, &. on the lighteſt fide, and when you 
have done that, next proceed ro the mean parts, 
viz, thoſe not altogether {9 light, as the Cheek- 
bone of the fire ſhortning or dark-ſide; the 
Chin and upper Lip, and by degrees come to the 
reddeſt part of all. 

Having thus far proceeded, lay the greeniſh faint 
Shado»s in Places convenient, and where you ſee 
cauſe to moderate the harder Shadows; but have 
eſpecial regard not to place the gteen where the 
red ſhould be: And ſo all the faint and light be- 
ginnings being put on, take a Duck's-quill fitch'd, 
and a Gooſe-quill pointed Pencil, and begin at 
the Eyes to ſhadow with Lake, and trace out thoſe 
parts of the Fac therewith that require it, as 
he Eyes, Noſe, Mouth, the compaſs of the Ears, 
c. and do this before you lay on any Colour, 
ightly wiping ic over with a Linen Rag, to pre- 
ent the overcoming of other Colours. 

„Having now put in all the Colours dark and 


5 ght, take a large fitched Pencil, and ſweeten tie 
d olours: That is, go over the ſeveral Shadows 
ein ith a clean ſoft Pencil, which by a gentle and 


lextrous handling will force or drive the Colours 
nto each other, fo that they will repreſent the 
aying on at once, and not at icveral times This 
ing done, begin again with your clean Pencils 
f ſuch bigneſs as the Work requires; then the 
arty ſitting in the Poſture as before, take a cu- 
ious View, and ſee _ you find 

| che 
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the Work, and amend them; after that proceed 
to heighten or deepen your Shadows, as the na- 
ture of the Piece requires. and if a Beard or Hair 
be ſ required, take a Gooſe-quill-briſtle Pencil, 
and put in the Hair about the Face, and rub in 
the greater Briſtle, heightening it up with your 
Gooſe- quill Pencil, and fo your Work is done. 
If Garments are required, called by Artiſts Dra- 
pery, for a red Garment, lay dead Colour with 
Vermillion, glaze it over with Lake, and heigh- 
' x£en it with white. For Scarlet, Vermillion muſt 
be tae lighteſt, deepened with Lake or Indian 
red For a Crimſon, Velvet, lay burnt Oker, 
Vermillion, or Indian red, glaze it with Lake, 
and touch it up with Vermillion. For a ſad Red, 
heighten Ind an red with white, and let all your 
.decpenings be with Black, Fink, and Lake well 


and Pink with Maſticote, and deepen it with In- 
dico and Pink For green Velvet, lay the dead 
Colour with white, and a little Lamb- black, 
glaze it with Verdigreaſe, deepen it with Indico 
and Pink, and highten it with Pink and White. 
For yellow, take yellow Oker Maſticote and 
Umber, lay the dead Colour with Maſticote and 
White in the higheſt Places, and with white 
.and Oker in the meaneſt, and with Umber in 
the darkeſt. glazing i when dry with Pink. 
For blue Garments, take Indico and white, 
laying firſt the white in its due Places; and then 


your mean Colour, wiz Indico end White wellf 


tempered in their due Places; then deepen it 


when dry, Cc. 
15 For purple Garments, take Oil, Smalt tempe 
red with Lake, and white Lead, and heighten it 
with the latter. 

For black Garments, let the dead Colour be 
Lamp- black, and a little Verdigreaſe, and whe! 
it is dry, go over it with Ivory-black, and havin! 


tempered. For green Garments, heighten Bitle 


with Indico, and glaze it with Ultramarine 


heightned 


od | Cor | 
1a. leightned it with white, go over it with Ivory- 
air black and Verdigreaſe. 

il For orange colour Garments, mix red Lead and: 
| Wake, laying the lighteſt prats with red Lead and 
white ; the mean parts with only red Lead, and 
the deeper with Lake ; and if need requires, you - 
nay heighten it with white. 

For cloth-coloured Garments; for the ground, 
ach- Hake Umb r and white, and for the deeper Shadows 
vi} Nmber and black. and for the mean Umber and 
jan ker, and waiten it with Oker and white. And 
der, Hus much may ſuffice for Limning and Painting; 
ke, f theſe Kinds. 


ed, . 5 3 8 5 
our | 
vel III. 
oy e Curious and Myſterious Art of Etching and Engra- 
J ving in Gold, Silver, Copper, Steel, &c. diſplayed ' 
3 and made manifeſt in eaſie and plain Rules and Me- 
we thods, by which an unexperienc'd Perſon may a'tain - 
ite he Knowledge there , and the Expert be wonder- 
a fully improved, &c. 
> O introduce this curious Art, T think it 
** convenient to begin with Etching, the 
etter to give a Light into what ſucceeds, &c. 
lite. Dad firſt of the Ground. © 
hen In this caſe, procure three parts of Virgin s- 
well} 2x and one of Aſphaltum, one part of Maſtick, 


Ind one part of clarified Roſin, put all but the 
ax, putting that into a new glazed I'ipkin or 
an, and let it boil over a gentle Fire; at what 
me put the other Ingredients to it which be- 
g melted, pour it out into fair cold Water, keep- 
g back the dregs; and when it is cold, work it 
to a Ball, tie it then in a Rag ſo cloſe, that no 
regs may come thro', and uſe it upon your Cop- 
er as you have occaſion. 
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is according to your m nd, ſuffer the Plate t. 


N 


In preparing your Copper, obſerve that it be cop 
wel! polithed, not lying highe in one place thangzztic! 
another, nor no Where une en and if you eſpy qu! 
any ſpecks or diſorders in it, coal it over with hard 
well burnt Charcoal and fair Water, and fer i and 1 
ail-pe to dry; which cone, ſcrape ſome very dryeyer 
Chalk or Whiting upon it, and rub it over with wrap 
a Woollen Rag, not tourhing the Face of th air 
plate with your Finger, till the Ground be laid work 
which may be done in this manner. viz | 

Put lighted Smallcoal into a Chaffing-diſn, and 
lay the Plate on the wrong {ide over it that a gen 
tle breathing of H-ar may come through ; the 
take your Ground in the Rag, and rub it gent] 
up and down thz Copper, till xt coming througt ſuppo 
the (overing, by reaſon of the Hear, may ſulilec;y 
ciently cover the Plate, nor too thick nor t'4qy n 
thin; and then whilſt it is warm, rake a Duck, a 
Feather, and ſmooth it to an exact evenneſs, b hh. gr 
beware rhe Copper be not too hot, for if it foakfgrris 
the moiſture of the ground is gone; and then... 
in Etching it will crack and flv up; and when i Ha; 
Wax, 
with a 


cool; then grind a piece of white Lead in Gum 
water, not very ſtiff, and make the white of conffick + 
venient ſtiffneſs. to waſh over the firſt ground off the 
the Plate with a Bruth dipped therein, till yolhy 4, 
pe: c ive it every way ſmoorh, going over it Wii qua- 
another Bruſh cf ſoft Furs, and ſo let it dry the far 
The ground thus laid, take your Draught afte iking 
which you are to work, and ſcrape on the backfhey, : 
fide of it ſome red Chalk, moving it all oveſſhhen is 
and ſcrape over that ſome Smz+llccaj, very finqpar as 
ſuffering it to mingle with the Chalk ; and tbeſs you 
with a Penci] or Hand-Brujh rub it up and doupour o 
till it be ſmooth and even, and ſo place your deſſel, ane 
ſign upon the Plate, and with a blunt Needle, Mater 
Steel-poinr, draw over the out Stroaks ; and theqpreaſe, 


vou muſt have ſeveal Needles, according to thſtove- A 


ſmallneſs or largeneſs of your Stroaks in tour or 
Cop 


— 
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be Copy, and with them in a Tin-pencil, Frame or 


\anWtick, according as the bluntneſs or ſnharp eis re- 
{pyMquires, take out all the black ſtroaks, preſſing ſo 


and make ſyme ſmall imprefſion on the Copper, 
eyer obſerving when you lay by your Plare, to 


Air ſpoiling the ground, wiping away, as you 


Jong on the Plate before you finiſh, for the Air 


Eching will appear broad and deep, working off 


in a i'aper, for if the Froſt take the Copper, 


orm. f 
Having obſerved theſe Directions, take green 


Umſzwith a Pencil cover the edges of the Copper, and 
tick the Wax round about like a Wall, to keep 


\qua-fortis, and break it with other Water of 


aking at leaſt two parts of the old to one part of 
ac Few ; and in caſe you have no old Aqua-fortis, 
weben inſtead of it, uſe ſtrong Whitewine Vine- 
N"Jþir as a mixture; and for ſuch Figures or Things 


thefts you would have lie fine and ſweet, you muſt . 


0% Pour out your Aqua-fortis into ſome earthen Veſ- 
r deſſel. and then waſh off what remains with fair 
„ Water, and ſuffer it to dry; then melt Candle- 
tNÞreaſe, with a little ground, and with a Pencil 
lover the places you would have lie faint; then 
. our on again your „ - and fo continue 
0 | ox 


hard, that the Needles may paſs thro'the ground, 


v rap it up in a Paper to prevent ſcratches, or the 


work the ground the Needles brake up, with a a 
Ight Pencil, not ſuffering the ground to lie too 


drawing out the moiſture of the ground, the 


black and unſeemly; or when ſometimes you 
ſuppoſe it eaten ſufficiently, you will find it de- 
fective in many places, and in froſty Weather 
ou muſt wrap the Plate as well in a Blanket as. 


— <> 
A 


he ground will ſtart from it, and ſo the Aqua- 
fortis will ſpread under it, and keep no certain 


Wax, and melt it in a new Pan or Pipkin, and 
in the Aqua-fortis ; that done, and it being firm 


5% ſtuck on, take the third part of an ounce of 


the ſame kind, that has been once or twice uſed, 
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to do as often as you can conceive it convenient; 
then melt off rhe ground over a gentie Fire, and 
wich a clean Rag wipe it off, and you will have 
the perfect impreſſion of the Copy on the Plate 
w hich you may work off at the Rowling Prefs te 
ſerve your Occaſions. And thus ycu may do up 
on any Metal the Water will take, Oc. 

From Etching, I precced ty the Art of Engra 
ving, And he that would be expert herein, mu 
have a regard to true- Drawing; wherefore, 
would adviſe the unskiltul we to conſider wha 
have laid down cf that kind, and fo provid 
timſelf with Materials for the performance o 
this curious Art. . 

In the fia ſt pace, Be ſure to chuſe a good Oil. ſtone 
free from Pin holes or Flaws, not too hard nor tu 
ſoft; therefore the better ro furniſh yourſelf arigh 
you muſt conſult in what the ſtieſs of your Buli 
neſs will lie; for if you intend picture or Let 
ter Work. accounted more Curious than Marks 
or Arms uſed by Goldſmiths and Pewterers, yc 
muſt. have your Gravers accordingly ſhaped ani 
tempered ; for Goldſinichs. &'c. Gravers are fie 
quently crooked. the better ro come at hojlo 
places &c. bur for Copper, or any Plate, tha 
may be eaſily come at, the ſtrait Gravers are eve 
held the beſt, and if you ſuſpe& their goodneſ 
try whether or not they aie File proof; and! 
ſo, they will fit your purpoſe, tho' at firſt. b 
reaſon of their temper, they may appear brittie 
and ſomerimes break ſhort, yet being ground ou 
they will {till grow better and better, and com 
in a little time to an excellent Temper. 

As for the forms of Gravers, and their uſe 
the ſquare one makes a broad Shadow Stroak o 
Hatch, and that which is in form of a Lozenge 
a narrow deep one the one being apprepriated t 
large, and the other to fine Stroaks, yer if you 
Work be curious, a middle ſize between the 
will the better accomodate you, which will rende 


QUI 


N 


your $ roaks or Ha ches moie gracefu), atd yet 
cory wal them fufficient Forte and Vigour, 


frequently requi-ed, pour a hitie fi.e Ol.ve-o.l 
upon your Stone, aud laying that five which you 
wrend thai} cut the Copper, flit upon it; wbec 
ic very flat and even, and to that purpuſe, carry 
your Hand very ſtcady, continui:g an «qual 
Sr.e.;gth, a d placiig your Fure-fiager fiim upon 
the contrary ſide, fo tuat you my have more 
power to guide ic with exactheſs; then turn the 
un h tried nds, aid uſe it in the lame fm and 
ma ner, that the e may be a very ſharp edge; 
then turning uppermoſt thar edge, which in the 
ſormer manner you have wetted, feiting the end 
cf your Graver obliqueiy upon the Stone, bear 
your Hand wich an exact evenneſs, to th: intent 
it may prove ve y flat and (1 pio, in the form of 
a Loze ge; and in this you wuli take gest case; 
for if it be not wel; ang rigat.y wheited, you can 
1.ever Grave well. | 

O-ſerve when you have a Graver wh ſe Handle 
is a round or oval Knob, if yvu would prevent 
it from :unning into the Copyer, or the other 
Metal you Grave, firther than is convenient, 
then muſt yuu. cet off that part of the Knob 
which lies in a Line with tac point of che Gra- 
ver, and make it as level as you can with the 
Point; nor then will it finder your Hind from 
carrying an even Strosk, which otherwiſe it will 


ig too much upon the Copper; and in aolding 
it, place the Knobſide, or chat part of the Ball 
not cut off, in the holiow of your Hand, extend- 
k of ing your Fore-fing:r towards the Point, and lay- 
ned ing ic oppoſite co the Edge cn:t is to cut, and place 
-d t your ocher Fingers on the ohe fide of the Handle, 
j ouffand your Thumb on the other ſide of the Graver, 
heſflin ſecr a manner, as wi k ceaſe you may guide 
ic flat and parailei with the Plate, being ever very 

caicful 


la c:fe of whettii.g vout Grevers, which is 


do, eſpecial y in working a great Plate, by bear- 
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careful that your Fingers do not interpoſe be- ing. 
ewcen the Plite and Graver, left it hinder you in ths | 
carryiog it level with the Plate, by hindering you nd 
f. om making your Strozks with freedom and neat. 1 
neſs. grou 
Further, to fix you in this Aff. ir, you mit A 
have a ſtrong round Cuſhion of Leather filled wich cot 
Sand, about half a F:;or over, and four Inches into ct 
the Diameter, riſiug a little in the middle, and Ne:ſ- 
ſloping towards th: brims, but not much, znd ed 
this muit be to lay your Plate on, that you my fi 
turn it at leiſure; and if you are to make ſtreighi cloſe 
S:roaks, hold your Graver in a direct Line; or in ot 
caſe yu would have your Stroaks broater, and coe! 
dzep-r in one place than in another, you muſt I ich 
lay more or leſs ſtreſs, as you fee occaſion, ob. ſomes 
ſetving in all ſtre gut Srroaks to hold your Plate in th 
ſteady and firm vp n the Caſhion and the Table, it mi 
or Bank on which ic ſtands well fixed; but in ary 
cCrocked and winding Strozks you muſt hold your derat 
Hand and Graver ſtedfaſt, and only turn ycur it oy 
Plste, or otherw:ys you cannot command youilſesſe 
Hand to that neatneſs as in many caſes is re- take 
IM quired, obſerving at the ſame Time, fo the more Pita 
1 fteddineſs, to keep your E:bow fixed upon theld ow. 
Table, and your Eye on the Pl:te, ſcraping your tie e 
Work ss you go «1th the edge of a Burniſher, toſen ch 
take eff the Roughneſs; yet be careful that younger. 
m. ke no ſcratches, and the better to ſee wherJour S 
you have done, rub the place over with a piece) to 
of black Fel: dipped in Oy!; and f any ſcratches ou e 
apperr, with your Burnither rub them out; andſif fo 
if any Strock be too hard, in the ſame Mannerſca k, 
you may eke tʒ em feirter. And in caſe youlfbef re 
Graver ſhould happen to ⸗ppear very hard, which} Ih 
by its exceſſive brittieneſs in oftea breaking is firſt f 
known, lay it upon a burning Charccal til ifgtrcal 
grow yel os; ard tien dip it in Water, and ibu! 
will, by often ſo d:irg, render it o a betrenſ»ith 1 
temper, but if ic be blunt ia a ſhort time cut: Hnd i 
ns 


— 


i 


ing, then it is too f fe and you muſt heat it in 
in the Fre, and dip it in Lme-jaice. or Vin gat; 
ou © 2rd thus much tor the manage ven- of the Tools, 
ar ec the which, by a I.ttle piaciice, wiil ſoon 
row Natural, 


be- 


on Another metcrial Thing in ths Art is to be 


ich coticer'd, whica is, take the Im preſſi n you are 
in Nto cut or grave upon your Plate; and in this 


and ciſ⸗ he at your Piate Over Aa Fre of Small- coal, 


ind liod having a piece of fine Bees-wax ty'd up in 
ny fi e Rag. worked 1 ke a Bail, chat it may fic 
ght cloſe, wipe tie Plz-e over with it, when it is 
in hor enough, v-ry ligh ly, till you perceive it is 
and covered with Wax, ve y thin and even, laying it 
nt» ich a Feather, in which at firit you may find 
ob. Nſom- d fficulty, but Uſe will render ic eaſie; and 
ate Din this cale. if you are to imitate an exatt Copy, 
le, lit muſt be ſo ordered, that it may ſtand the con- 
in Ntrary way on the Plate; aud the etote, in conſi- 
dur derat on thereof your belt way will be to t a k 
our lit over with a black Lead Pencil, eſpe-iaily in 
-ourficaſe of a ve y old Picture, which being done, 
re-Itzke a piece of polithed Ivory, and lacing your 
ore Picture exatly on your Pl.te, ch prize fide 
thel down ward, rub it jightiy, and you wiil perceive 


ourfit'® ext proporticn of the Print remaining up- 


on che Wax or Pa e; then fake a S ec] Point and 
over each particul r Limb, &. eſp-cally in the 
out S:roaks' and che will ce bit littie d-ſhicul- 
ty to mark the Shadnas which lie before vou as 
you ecgrave the Work, aud the r:atlier it will be, 
if fo you note how far your Sia o»s ſhou d be 
ca k, and ho:v far light, with your ul.ck Lead, 
/ourfiÞef ore you rub it off. | | 
aich The car.ying of the Hand in this kind will at 
g igfirſt ſeem difficulr, as to tie depth of your 
1 ifgStrcaks; but in general obſerve, ever to ca ry 
d idyour Hand with ſich a ſl ght, that you may end 
trefſvith the ſame faintneſ, or daikacſs youu begins 
cut HAnd in caſe one part re quue more deepacis and 
ine. blackacls, 
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you 
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blackneſs than another, you muſt do that by de. 
grees; and that you may the more expertly do 
it, obſerve tha” your Stroaks be not too cloſe, 
nor too wide; and therefore to bring your Hand 
in the b*ter, practice at firſt by fach Prints as 
are bat looſely ſhadow'd, leſt by a tempting to 
imitate thoſe mo e dark and cloſe, you happen 
to be puzzled where to begin, aud where to cud, 
but Practice will inform you. | 

As for Let:ers: I» caſe of Copies, the Letters 
muſt be gone over with uagummed Ink, or with 
black Lead, and laid on tne Plate n waxed 
as the former, unieſs you are fo dex*erous at 
Writing that you can draw them by Hand, or 
with a Steel point on the Plate, in true Cut. 

Bit if a Map, or other Mathematical Inſtru. 
ment, be required, every Circ'e or Perpendicular 
muſt be drawn over as before, or you cannot 
exactly imitate. But in caſe of a Face, or Coat 
of Arms, or Iaſtrumen's not to be painted, then 
you may black over the bazkiide, as in E:ching; 
but you muſt uſe for engraving a Wax giound. 


— 


CHAP AHL 

The Myſtery of cutting in Wood, laying Gold or Silver, 
folida = liquid; preparing Colours for the pain iu; 
of Pifture;, or Prints; refreſhing old Paintings, or 
PiFares; col:urins Mept, Buildings, Land Ep, 
and many other curious Things, | 


As for cutting in Wood, in relation to Pit ares, or 
| the like. 
OU muſt prepare your Woo! in the man” 
rer cf a Plete, though an Inch thick, of 
according as the Deſign requires, either Box Of 
Pear-tree, rendring it by plaining as ſmoo'h and 
level as a piece of Paper; which done, having 4 
draught of your Deſiga, you muſt rub tue Wood 


ventil 


D 


( 59 ] 
rently over with a ground Paſte made of the 
fineſt Flower; and t en fix your Draughr, or Co- 

y Upon it; when ſuffering it to dry, rub the 
backſide of the Paper, which muſt be uppermoſt, 
with your we: Finger, till you cramble it off fo 
thin, tha: that the Print plainly appears upcn the 
Wood, as if it had been painted or drawn there. 
on With a Peu or Pencil. 

Heving thus pr pared your Wood, if it be 
\na'l, faſten it} up with Quo:n:, tharfir move nor, 
unlef: there be occaſion, or as the Stro:ks res 
quire, ard then heving a fie ſma! Koife, in the 
nature of a Pen knife, but much leſe and thinner, 
eſpecially for the fine Stroaks, cur cut all the 
white Sr aks and Ground, and ſuffer the black 


ones to ſtand, ſharpening the ſi e Stroaks, and 


briaging them to an edge that they my not print 
black or dull; and sbove all, be ſure to do it 
with with fo light and curious a Haud that you 


break none of them; for if ſo, you much def. ce 
and hinder the Wo k, they not being co be re- 


paiied; and furtget obſe ve to lese a good 
Foundation to the Strozks, though never ſo fine 
at the top, l:aſt by che force of the Preſs, they 
break ig the working. 

You my have your P tterr, or Advice, if it 
be new, drawn upon the Wood with black or red 


Lead, though the former way is the ſecureſt 


from being rubbed our, or injured, &. 

To write or guild with Gold and Silver, an eaſie, 
end curious method, &c. If you wou'd have fair 
Letters appear in Gold or Silver, rake Gum- Ar- 
mor iack, and grind it with a little Juice of Gar. 
lick, ar:d put thereto a few drops of weak Was 
ter of Gum. Arabiek, and ſo make it to the thick- 
neſs of Ink, that you may conven'ently write 
with ic, and ſo write or diaw wha: you think 
convenient, and ſuffer it to dry a little, but not 
too much, leſt it take not the Gold or Silver; 
nor too little, leſt it drown them, Then lay 
your 
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of carrying a Pencil dipped in rectified Spiri's 


ufs it as you fee fie. 


grind it, and heat it over a Fire wich ſmall Beer 


60 
your Gold or 8 lver in Le-f uoon a Le: ther Cy. 


ſhion, de ing - piece of C:lve's skin ſtuffed, WIC n anc 
the rough ſid- cutwards; and fo with a ſhip wif 
Knife cut it into wat proportion you will, 3 
ſuitzble to what yon have written, and taking it wo 
up with a Iooſe piece of Cotton- Wool, on wich 1 
you have biexthed, cover with it the Place i- inte 
rended, pr ſſi g it down had, and wie te fu 
Gum- Wal er is, it wili tak- it then bruſh awy mal 
with other Cot 01 wrat it has not taken, and be- Hit x 


jag dry, burr ſh it with a piece of poliſh'd Ivo. 7 


y aid it will +ppear very ſpiendid, Rue 

To write or guild with liquid Gola or Silver, &. F 
Take thei] Gold, Wich is ma. e of rhe regged of * 
edges or cuttings of Leaf Gold; and wien you T 
are deſirous to uſe it, put ie 1n a little fair Wa- Iz er 


ter, tempering it up with a clean Pencil, and lay ” 


it on wich a Pen or Pencih in what form you ſee; 
ple ſe, en her by way of Wricing or Guldicg ; then 
and when it is dry, rub ic over with a Dogs, To 
Calf's, cr Horſe's Fore-tooth, and it will be ve. and | 


ry ſhining and pleaa't. And of tijs, as of the Fe 


tormer, you may By on more or lefs. eicher for low 
the guilding Picture Frames, Coaches, Rooms,  Þ, 
or the like. As for Lacquering, it 2nly conſiſts reg 


over Leaf Silver, which changes it co a Gold 
Colour, | 

How to prepare Colours to colour printed P:ifar:s, 
and thereby render them Beautiful Por a curicus 
Violet colour, take Turnfole, being a Dye in» 
fuſed into a piece of Lianen Rag, teatir in Vi- 
negar, and it will give vou the Colour deſircd, 
after which diſſolve in it ſoine Gum-Arabick, and] 


For a curious Yellow, take Gum-booge, nd 
diſſolve it in fair Spring-water, over a gentle 


Fire. 


To make a tranſparent Red, take Brazile, 


and 


( 61 ] 
1- and Vinegar, put in a little Powder of Allom 
ta and Gum-Arabick, and ſuffer it co boil till ic 
"pi taſte ſtrong, Ge. 


i'll, fl. For a tranſparent Purple Colour, grind Log- 


it wood, and boil it in all reſpeQs as the former. 
ch For a curious Blue, take fine Licmos, and cut 
| .- W into ſmall pieces, lay it for the ſpace of twenty 
ne fur Hours in a weak Lake Gum-water; to 
ay make which you have been before direRed, and 
de- it will anſwer your Expect: tions. 


vo- To make a curious G:een, take the Juice of 


Rue, and a little Verdigreaſe. 


zed Mor Tawuy- green, and ſteep them in fair Water. 
u Tc ſhadow Greens, ſteep Indico and yel:ow 
Va- crries. 
lay To ſhadow Blues, take Lirmos and Indico, 
Ou ſteeping them in the Lees of Soap-aſhes, and uſe 
Z them with Gum-water. | 
g „To make a good Brown, take Ceruſe r · d Lend. Pink, 
ve- ind Exgliſb Oker, mixing thom with Gum. warar, | 
the For an Orange- colour, take red Lead, and yel- 
for low Berries, and mix them with Gum. water. 
ms, For a curious Fleſh-colour, take white Lead, 
iſts red Lead, and Lake with Gum-water. | 
18 To make a Colour for precious S'ones, take 
old Verdig:eaſe and Varniſh for an Eme ald, lo- 
rence Lake for a Ruby, and Ultramarine for 
„Saphire. | 
icus ] How to Colour Maps, and what is to be obſerved 
1s therein, In this caſe, as well as in other printed 
pictures, tis no more than to ſet them cut in 
red, Itheir proper Colours, which you muſt according. 
ard ly conſider. as the nature of the Thing requires, 
ic being imooſſible to direct in particulars ; how. 
ever obſerve, ihe Water muſt be a fin- Blue, 
Sky ſome »nar deeper, Trees Green, Houſes in 
aps are uſually ren and Ways yeilow and green: 
And co theſe and rhe reſt ſoit zs Wate:-co:our 
outaiak ſaitable, mentioned in this Book 
d F Colouring 


ren 


4 For a light Green, take Sap green flower de Biſe, 
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Coulouring for Landsbips, and Buildings at lage, Ege 
wer} proper. In Lad kips, for we {+ deſt Hills, 
of: burnt Humbe : for the liahteſt pur ome 
yellow to it; and for other Hills, lay Cop. — 
per green thick ed on the Fire, or in he dun; 

and for th-ſe fu ther off, mix with it ſome ye'- 

low Be re, and let the fourth part be done w th Int 
green Verdirer, and tae fartheit and fain'eft pla- 97 
ces wich blue Bifle ; for che lighteſt places, uf: 11 
white, and ſhadow it with blue; as for the High. 85 
ways, do chem wich white or red Lead, uſing tor 5.1. 
variety yellow Oker, {ſhadowing it with bunt c/ 
Umbe ; a d it may like »iſe be àuſed for fandy 
Rocks and Hills; and as for other Ro ks, you 
may lay them with fevera! Colou:s ; but at a di. 
ſtance t' ey mult app-ar blue, as in the Air; as 
for the Ware, do it with black Verdite: and 
white, ſhadowed with green, and with bive Ver- 
diter, when the Backs ceſt a green Shadow upon 
the Water; but wen the Wer is daik in the 
Shadows, thatow it with Indico, blue Veiditer 
| and green, Oc, ET 
w ro Colour Building, & . Ia colouring Bui'd- 
mY ings, you T:ft ſe much Variety, the better co | 
11 fe. them off; yer nor fo as they may appear ex- =. 2 | 
trveg tly sdorne!, or cont ary o the uſe of 
this kind; but for Walls and Co:dots uſe a mix. urn 
ture of white and black, as likewiie for other und - 
materials; out if a Br ck-houſe, uſe red Lead and Diga, 
vbite, and where the Hoſes ſtand thick tog tr, 7, 
tde e uſe fundry Colours ſuitible to the occaſion. i 
mi To cleanſe old pictures, and render them fair and Br T 
I p/caſnn: Take Wood-athes, the whiteſt may be wind 
bad, tif. then thro” a fla Lawn-ſive, ard with a 


j . whe ver 
HY Spung-' and fair Water wah the P Cure gently hin 

cover, not rubbing it hard, I-aſt you impair he , 

| N f © . 5 . - p E; 8 
Sh dars which being done, and the Picture dry, 7 

1 take diſtilled Vargin and ub it et in and geotly "At 


over, ndi will creatc a iaſting Freſhneſs ; or for 
want ot this, you may do it wita the white of 


63 


1 But note, the Pictures to be thus uſ:d, muſt be 
* ſuch as are laid in Water.- colour Oi!. | 
„ — 
＋ | | 
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Inlrufions for reſtoring Tapefiry Hangings, Carpets, 
o- Turkey.Chairs that are faded or decayed, to their 
lively Colour ; fo prepare Fioct Cloth for Hanging! ; 


bick-water, how to make them; as alſo to thicken 
Cloth for Skre!ns, &. 


To refr: ſh Harginge, or Tapeſtry, Carpets, or Chairs. 
B the Daſt out of them is dry Dey, as 
clean as mzy be; then ub them over well 
vin a dry Bruth, and make a good Lather of 
Cie or Caker-Soap, and rub them well over 


0. with a hard Bruſh; then rake fan Water, and 
8 wih it waſh off the Froth, ard m:ke W. ter 


1 jou will find, when d'y, moſt of the Colours 
” Wcſtored in a ſhort time; and thoſe thet ste yet 
too faint, you muſt touch up with a Pencil dip- 
o& ded in ſuitable Colours; and indeed yu may 
fun over the whole piece in the ſome manner 
ita Warer-coſours mixed with weak Gum- we ter, 
and it wil! cauſe it, if well done, to look at a 
Diftarce lik? new. N 
To make Flock Cloth Hangings, &c. To do thi- 
F ake a coarſe Canvas, ſpread it even upon a Foe 
Pr Table, then Flocks or Shreads of Wool'e 
grind them as ſcal! as Duſt, and havirg ſiz 
ver your Cloth with a good ſtrorg Size, fi 
yhilſt it is wet the Block: through a Sie ve ve 
Le, and having done it even in all places, rut 
ollar of Wood or Iron over the piece, to pre 
75 nem down cloſ-, and fo ſuffer them to dry 
ede Shade, leſt the Sun or Fire paich a 
F 2 t 


Eggs exceeding well beaten, or with Gum- water: 


Spanifh white, Size, Allum. water and Gum. Ard- 


with Allom, and waſh them over wth ir, and 
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them crack, and when dry, bruſh them light. 
iy over with Allom-warer ; and fo draw your De. 
1gn with black and ted Lead, Charcoal-black, or ,1 | 
any other Colour you faacy, and it will at a Di- 7 
ſtance look Ike Tapeſtry, and be very laſting in 


C 
a Room where no great Fires are made. 2s i 
How ts thick:n Linnen Clos h for Skreens, Bed-t ea Wat: 
fers, and the like, Grind Whiting with Size, and gent 


to preve:t its cracking, add a little Honey to it 439 
then take a ſoft ard ſmooth Bruſh, and lay it up; 
on the Cioth, and ſo do two or three times, ſuf, 
fering it the mean while to dry between laying 
on, and far the laſt lying, ſmooth it over witt R 
Spaniſb white, laid with Linſeed-oil; the Oil be ,. 
ing fiſt heated, and mixed with a ſmall quantit 
of the Litharge of Gold, the better to end ure che 
Weath-r, and fo it will be lzſting. 

How to make Spaniſh White. Take fine Cha! 
with a tenth part of Allom, grind them with fait 
Water till very ſoft, and then bring them to 
thickneſs and make them up into Balls, lay the 
to dry leiſurely, and then heat them well in the 
Fire, and ſo uſe them. 

To make a very good Size uſeful upon ſundry Octa 
ſions, &c. Take Glue a pound, ſtep it in four 
gallo:s of Water 'cill it be diſſolved ; then tak 
a pound of the ſhr:ads, or cuttings of Gloves] . 
or other the like Leather, and boii them in the 
Water wherein the Glue has been-diſſolved, ov: 
a gentle Fire, *cill ir feel very clammy bet wee 
your Fingers, and when that is done, ſtrain the 
_ part through a Sieve, and keep it for you 
uſe. = 
To make Allom-water the beſt way. Take a pound Fon 
of Allom, bruiſe it, and put ic into two gaiion 
of Water, adding a ſmall piece of Gum-Ara | 
bick; and having ſcummed it after a gentle hath N 
Ing, from the Froth or Scurf, ſtrain the Ware f 
andkeep it for your uſe 3 and eſpecially to wail | 
over printed Pictures lightly before you paint off” 

| C 


|| 


uy 
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ght ¶ colour them, by which means, they being after d 


De · wards ſuffered to dry, the Colour will be prevent- 
» Of ed from ſi king or ſo ki g in unſeemly- 

Di- w mate Gum. Arabick-water for all Orcaſions. Take 
B lag of the tranſparent or white Gum tuo ounces, half 
an ou ce of Allom, and two quarts of Spring= 
ey water, d Delve the former in the latter over a 
and gentle Fi e, ſcum i-, and tzke away the droſs, 
it and fo uſe it with Colours, or in m:king Ink, or 
of th- like; and if you perceive it too ſtropg, you 
ſuf, muſt put more Water, but if too weak, then 
moe Gum, t king out the Droſs as before. 

Read of theſe Mattes a Book of New Curie- 
ſitjes „f Art and Nature, conraining Sec:ers in 
Phyſick, Japaning, Painting, Varniſhing, Dying, 
Beautifying, Hunting, Fiſhing, Fowling, Per- 
funing, Vermin-Killing, Fire- works, Moulding, 
JCaſting Mzrals, Priaiſter of Pris; wich Abun- 
Idar ce of orher curious Matters. Adorned with 
Copper-Cuts. By S Lamry, the King's PByſi- 
cian. With Abundance of ter Curroiicies, by 
Dr. B. Sold at the Ring in Litile-Britain, Price 
4 Of 50. 


PART II. 
„ c H 1. 


v0, aud Minerals, their Quality and Generation, 
6 from what they proceed, and how vroanc'd; the Art 
[ 


ers of tran{miitins and making a r ficial Metals or Mi- 
3k neral., with oth i material Matters, | | 
Ara 1 | 

h at 


mate. center'd or cont ig ed in the Bowels of 
A the Eartt, it is convenient to reduce them to 
our Kinds of Mixtutes, viz, Metals, Stenes, 
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| N caſe of Minerals, and :1! Things inani- 
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the ſame; in which, and by the Operation of 


they have incorporated themſelves, and being 


| ( 66 ] 
Earth, or Juices, Nature producing them with hav 
Mixture aud Participation of each other.] cur: 


And here by Earth I mean the ſimple Elementf cial 


only, of wbich as the Pailoſophers affirm, all ſu-¶ thei 
blunary Bodies are compounded, and though thefſff evci 


Ea th, accordi:g to the Scituation of Countries I its! 


and Difference: of Climes, differs in Scent, Co.] end 
Jour and Taſte, yet thar proceeds from a Mixtureſ i 
of ſ:me other part, or Effect of the former; the 
pute elementary Earth being in all places one anc 


Heat and Moiſture, che others ate generated; 
and as there are more or leſs of theſe, the Metall C 
are finer or courſer ; But to come nearer to ouiſla gr 


Purpoſe. a di. 


Gold is found in Grains or Sind, and Silver iq; proc 
Veins, and ſometimes twiſted and wreatbed lik 
Branches of a Vine; and at other times theſe: Me 
tals ar- found in S:ores, with whoſe hardneſYi 


broken, are with fining Materials extracted. A 
for Gold, it is the moſt perfect of all inanimate 
Bodies, and has its Gen erstior, as I have ſaid 
from Hear and Moiſture in the Original; but of 
parts ſo well contracted and compacted by Con 
coction, tat it is in a manner incortuptible, it 
being beyond the Power of any Element to pre 
judice or deſtroy it; for the Fire of the mo 
ſubtl- and piercing Quality, conſuming all other 
Metals by log A: plication, renders Gold mord 
pu e, 70! Can the Air, Water, or E-rth dimiaiſt 
its Luſtre, but that it will again recover it; byþnd t. 
whi h meaas it has deſe ved che Eſtimation thafot w 
Wort: atfords i; and is ſo dudtil, that being ex4for it 
panded, ai ounce of pur: Gold will cover a placqcarth! 
pi twenty or thirty Feet ſquare. | nor, | 

S:Iver, as hi-ted, carries a fineneſs next to Goldiſo tha 
waatt:g little more than the Colour to be broughEnelte, 
to ts Pertection; wherefore thoſe that ſtrongliflamn 


_ #nveigh aga.nſt che Tranſmutation of Metal;Preflio 
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tuen Silver into Gold, by rzaſon Etre and ar tifi- 
cial Concoctions may ſupply the De fect, of which 
there have been many Experiments; and from the 
even mixture, good temperature and fineneſs of 
its Parts, it is not only ducil and maleab:e, but 
endures the Fice with little waſte; and admirable 
it is, that an ounce of fine Silver may be drawn 
out into a thouſand four hundred Yards, and that 
too for the moiſt part without breaking; and all 


I Gold. 
Copper is a Metal to the compoſition whereof 

a great quantity of Sulphur is required, and from 
a diſtemper'd Heat in the mixture, the fiery Hear 
proceeds, and being over burnt in ics C:mpoſition, 
k it is therefore leſs ſubject two Corruption, ard ig 
fleYuſed abcuc Engines of long cont:nu:nce, b-cauſe 
it ruſteth not, and is found in mineral Stones of 
ingldivets Colours, tho' the moſt offectual Colour is 
green or blue; and ſo often is it engendred near 
Gold and Silver, that many tim:s following a 
Vein of it, much pure Gold, and offener S:iver 
has been f und; and ſuch Veins of Copper as 
wake a ſuperficial Shew, are (upon being dizged) 
richer the deeper you go, which is occaſioned by 
the moiſture ; and many times pure Silver is at 
the bottom, &c. h 
ron, tho very common, which leſſens its 
Jeſtc em, and may be termed the Wall and Bulwerk 
of Kingdoms, the Safeguard of private P. rſons, 
; byÞnd the Handycraft Tradeſman's unum neceſſarium, 
1 thefor without it few Imployments cad ſubſiſt. Ag 
g ex4for its extraordinary hard.ieſs from over-much 
placqearthy Parts, or fixed Suhlhur in its Compoſitions 
nor, but it has a proportion of Quick-ſilver in it, 

301d fo that it will not without a very vio:eat Heat be 
zugbEnelted, nor will it break, bur expand by force of 
ongliflammers, or other Violence, and receive an Im. 
etal;Þreflioga by dilating it ſelf: and altho' it is cold 


have been convinced that there is # poſſibility to 


© this Extenſion may be guilded with fix grains of || 
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and dry, yet by reaſon it is more porous then b 
other Metatis, it is of leſs Weight, ad conſe, wa 
quently ſubject to be conſumed by Ruſt. N 

Lead is fr: gu:. ty found in che Silver- Mines, Cr 
and indeed a; of en by it ſelf, nor ſcarceiy i 
there any Ore, but ſeme quantity of Lead i; 
four.d 1: its Mixture, as being by rhe abundance 
of its humidity ſe viceabie to it, and eſpec ally in 
the mejriiig of G.ld and Silver, wh ch cannot 
conven en I be done withour the help of Le d; 
for in this ceſ, by reaſon of its moifture, it de, 
ealily evaporate, Carrying With it whatever 1: not 
Gold or Silver, and in its W-1gkt comes neareſt to 
the former, vir Gold, and in Colour co Silver, 
not being ſujet to cor uption as Iron. | ſeri 
Tin is bogotten, or generated, by a groſſer ſort da , 
of indigeſted Quick-ſilver, tho much firer cha- 5 
Lead, by which means it becomes more u hite R 


and h rd, cho' from tie ill mixtwie ef its Sub Plat 


fiance, it is accounted ce Bane of Metals, mak. Ve 


ing tem brittle by rever ſo ſmall a mixture; or 7 


and the re⸗ſon is, thar by its incorporation it 
hinde-'s the ductility, and diſorders its forme. 
equal temperature; except in Lead, wich which 
ic be ter agrees, by realon of the moiſture and 
ſof ef; ſo chat being incorporated, they become u 
duct lad m leable. | 
Qnck-ſilver is of a 1'qid penetrating Sub] Too 
ſla ce, and ; rea ly in uſe, e ſpecia ly in refi urg an 
Metals, ag ec ing with any fort, avound:ng witif 
much humidity, which gives it Brigiiene(s and 
weig t, and is held ihe pri cipal of tte Gerera 
tion of Meals; nay, its very du ſtance is tranſi 
mu able in o Metals, enduring as well as tho e W 
tha come ou: of the Mites, tac trial of the Fire 1 " 
aud Hammer. . 5 f 
Thee 2 ſundry Metals, ci!led Artificial Me. 
tals, made b, mixture of Migerals. As from 4 
mixture of Tie, C-p.er and Bats, Bell get his 


made; as alſo for pieces of Orduaace, and fu dy- 
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other uſes ; and in this caſe, a pound of Tin muſt 


be put from four to eight pound of Copper, ace 


cording as you expe & ir, bricler or tougher. | 
Latten is made of piates of Copper, put into 
Crucibles, and covered with powder of Jalamina, 
ora kind of half mineral Sulphur ſtrewed over 
it, and upon that the powder of besten Glaſs, to 
which Fire bring put, and the ſtem, cr greateſt 
f:rce of it kept in, it alters the colour of the 
Copper to a braſſy quality, and adds in weight 
eight pound to the hundred. 
Pewter, a mixture of Lead and Tin, and has 
ſometimes in ir, for the better bardning and ke ep- 
ing it together, a ſmail quantity of Braſs or Cop- 
per: And thus much for the Genera ion and De- 
ſcription of Metals, which the Earth ſo abun- 
dantly produces for the the uſe and Benefit of 
Mar kind. | | 
R-ad more of this in Nurb's Hu:hanary, and 
Plat's Subteranerus Treaſure, zod the Compleat Col- 
lier. Sold at che Ring in Lit:le- Britain, Price 6 
or 75. Alſo in New or Modern Curioſitte. Price 55. 
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CHEAP. 1. 


Inf uftions for ſoftning and haraning Metals and 
Mineral: ſuitable ro ſusdry Occaſions, as uſed in 


Sub- Tools, Engraving, &c. The Art of Suddering, Guila- 

gh} ding, Burn ſbing, and the like upon Meral:, &c. 
:- 

1 1 To ſoften Steel or Chryſtal. 


| | Ake of urq eacted Lime a pound, and as 

much of Soap-boilers Aſhes, and baving 

ade Ley thereich, put your Steel or Chryſtal 

into it for the ſpace of twenty four hours, and it 
vill eaſily be cut, or other way ordered, ec. 

To ſoften brittle and ſtubborn I on. Take the Juice 


To of Colts-foot and Hemlock, and when your Iron 


£3116 
dry 


ers 
tanſ- 
hoe 


Firs 


1, cr you may do it by often quenching in Lin- 
| eed-o1l, | How 


s hot, ſteep it therein, and it will bec:me duce. 
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. How to male a Powder to ſofßen Metals. Take 
your Meral and heat it weil; then take ground, 
or beaten Glaſs common Salr and Brimſtone, 0" 
and ſprinkle them pon your Metal whi'lt it is 
red hot and after wa burn then off in the Fire. 
To make lron or Steel as ſoſt as Copp r, the better to 


Engra ve upon, &c Take Chalk and Allom, bruit 55 
them well together, and being wet with the,“ 
juice of an Onion, daub it over your Metal 4 P 
Finger thick, and thruſt it into the Fire, ſuffer” 
it to burn till it become clear, and it will anſve 2 
your expettation. ak 
To make Iron or Steel ſo ſoft, that you may twiſt it ai 
Pl-aſure Take the Gall of an Ox, mix it with,” 
Oi! of Furpentine and Urine, heat your Meta! nk 
and ftrow upon it Powder of Vitriol; then wall” 
it over with the Materials before- mentioned, ti 1. 
it comes to be ſomewhat cool, and it will be 0 FS 
Very flexible. | | ** 
Inſtructians to harden (oft Iron. Take the Conf: i 
coction of Vervein, Houfleek-Ju'ce. the Juice ci 0 
Hore hound, Radiſh. or Rue, diſſolve in the oo 
ſeme Allom-powder, and the buſi:eſs will be . 0 
effected, if you anoint your metal when hot wit 372 
th liquid part. 7 


To harden all manner of Iron Tools er Inſtruments \ 
Take the Leaves or Juice of inquefo'le, or five... 
leaved Graſs, the Juice of a Limon, or White 
wine Vinegar, and dip the pieces of Metals off. , 
Tools in it when hot; and do ſo often, and you. 
will find t e advantage. | II 
To make Iron as hard as teel Take the juice o Ta 
Roman-N: grel, and Muſe-Ear, Herbs f., called 155 
and ſtrike the Metal, being hot ; and by this mean 0 9 
Tools may be made of it that will cut Iron 2 F 
2 hard n Metal ſo that it ſhall not crack nor fang. 
&c. Take Oil of Spike, and Mutton Suer, an 
daub over the Metal ho-; then plunge it ſudden] 


in cold Water, and the buſineſs will be effected. 


ff ca 
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i ET. 
"ake To harden Avgres, Files Chizels., Mattochs &c for 
und fake the J ice ef Radiſh, or Coleworts, 
MNOEnix it with Ley made of Soap a es, heat .t over 
t 1s the Fire, and when y; ur Tools are weib heated, 
re. or red-h>t in the Fe, quench them in it | 

er 10 Th make Tools ſo hard, that hy will cu Iron, Cop- 
he er, & c lake fſait-pereranii coe as ſtrew them 
| "Fi; powder upon the To-ls when red-hot and 
a Wc: queuch them in rhe diſtilled Water of Shell- 
fe. Prails and you; expeCtation will be anſwered. 
£7 Colour or Varnijh, Tin, Copper, or the like Metals, 
ake half a pint of Linſezd-oil, warm it over the 
Fire, and ſcum it; then put therein bruited Am- 
er, and Alcepaticum, of each a quarter of an 
unce, and ſuffer them to boil up ro the thickneſs 
f an Ointment; af.er that, ſer them in a cloſe 
arthen V-ſlel under Ground for the ſpace ni four 
Days, and when you uſe it, ſtrike over i our Me- 
al with a Eruſh or Pencil, it being at the fame 
ime hot over a pan of ſmall-ccal, and it will be 
fa curious Amber, or Go'den c Dur. 

The manner of gilding upon Metals, viz, Take 
Vine-ſtone, Vedigreaſe, and $S:-I-Armoniack, 
eeth them in Whire wine, with ſome common 
t, ſtrike over the Metal indifferent warm with 
he iq id part, and ſuffering it to dry a little, 
„ ke Water of Leaf Gold, and Jay it on, wich by 
WY: « vertue of the wa hing will ſtick fait, ſo that 
s rich a burniſher of Ivory you may finith it in its 
* Troper Luſtre. | | | 
ce ol. How to ma ea Water for the Gnilding Metals, Take 
alled hree p'nts of Dpring-warter, wo p und of Roche 
D Bibm, an cunce of Roman Vi:rio!, and as much 
means digreaſe and Orpiment, boil and ſcum them; 
nd then put in Water of fartar and Bay alt, 
f cash two ounces; and when rhe Ingred. ents 
re well difiſnlved, and come to a thickneſs, ſtrike 
ver your Meral therewith, dry it againſt the 
ite, and burniſh it. 
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How to guild Iron or Steel wlth Quick-ſilver and th. 
Gold Foil. Take Vitriol and Sal-Armoniack, of ll an. 
each an ounce, and of Allom two ounces, bear ll {4 
them ſine and boil them to a thickneſs in fair il he- 
Wa er; add a dram of Verdigreaſe, and half an I ane 
ounce of Sublimatum, and ſperce over your Me. m 
tal with it; warn having mixed your Gold and Hof 
Quick ſilver together, lay them on with a Lea. clo. 
ther Spa ula as ſmooth and: ven as may be; then it 
ſuffer the varniſh to take it, and burniſh ir over. ¶ Joi. 

To make Iron, o the like, a curious blue, or Steel c- the 
Jour. Borniſh your Metal to a brightneſs, and ft, 
take Cows-hoofs, burn them and hold the Metal ind 
over the ſmother or ſmoak of it, and ir will an. Nr 
ſwer the end deſigned, &c. | in, 

To make Copper, &c. a Silver Colour. Take Bay- it u 
Salt, Allom and Wineſtcne, grind them ro pow. you 
der, adding in your grinding ſome Leaves of Sil. 
ver and put them into an earthen Por, cloſe ſtop- Nee. 

d with your copper ame ngſt it; and then taking Her 
it out, rub it over with ſome of the powder and har 
burniſh it. or 1. 

A very god way to burniſb Iron, or other Metals. lyh a 
Take of Alcœpaticum, Citrinum and Amber, eactinen 
an ounce make them into powder, and place 
them over a gentle Fire in a well glazed Pot; andfhyne 
when you perceive it melted, put to it a quantity 
of ſcalding Oil . and when the mixture is well make 


made, let it cool; and fo your Metal being glow- 
ing hot lay a little piece upon it, and rub it have 
over | | | 

To make a gvod Sodder for Iron, or any hard Metal olde 
being cold Take of Sal-Armoniack two ounces, Ty 
tw unces of common valr ; rhe like quantity off a1 
Wine b one in powJer. fix ounces of thick ground pine- 
Glaſs, two ounces of clock-ſpike: bruiſe and eing 
mingle them well together and ſo put them intofcep 
a Linten c'oth, and ſuffer the cloth to be laid alned 
Finge thick with ſoft clay, encompaſſina it on 2 
the outſide, and put them into a well 8 ake 


ETy | 
and then Pot, with a lid or cover, and put that into 
of another larger pot of Earth well covered, and 
eat I ſuffer them to ſtand over a gentle Fire, that the 
fair heat may encreaſe by degrees, till all be red hot, 
an and run; then ſuffr it to cool, and break it 
Me- WU ſmall, and grind it to powder: Then in caſe 
and of Soldering, make your Iron faſt, and Joiats | 
Lea ¶ cloſe laid, lay a paper under them, and upon 
hen it ſome of the powder, as alſo between the 
T. I Joints; then wrap it round with Clay, except 
c- the upper part, which you muſt leave open 
and Ito ſodder at; then take the powder of Burras, 
etal Wand put it into Wine or Aqua-vite, and ſuf- 
an-. fer it to diſſolve, when dipping a Feather there- 

in, ſtrike over the upper part cf the Joints, and 
Bay- Wit will begin to ſmoak and hiſs ; the which ended, 
Do. you may uncaſe it, and find it perfectly ſoldered. 
Sil. 4 Way to ſolder warm, or rather hot, on Iron or 
Steel, &c. Take Gum water, beat it up with green 
Herbs of any kind, till it become a Paſte. or of 
that thickneſs, and ſtrike it on your Metal, 
or lay it on the Joint, rubbing Soap over, at 


et alt. Nhat time heat it, and it will prove a good Ce- 
eactſnent, Cc. | 

place To ſolder on Copper, &c. Take of Copperas an 
andſpunce, half an ounce of Orpiment, or white 
tit / BArſnick, dividing it into two parts, and then 


nake your Copperas run with Fire, then add one 
Part of the Arſnick, or Orpiment ; and after you 
b it pave ſpread it thin on a fine Stone, add the other 
art; then beat it into powder, and uſe it as the 
Metalolder for Iron, &c. 
ces, To ſolder Latten, a Metal, or mixture of Metals, 
ty ot, called. Take a File, and make the parts to be 
ound ſoined very ſmooth ; then put them together, and 
andpeing hot, ſcrape your powder of Burras, and 
| IMOfkeep it cloſe till cool, and the Joints will be faſt- 
aid aned or fixed. 
c on Ty warniſh like Gold, on Tin, Silver or Copper, &c. 
ear -Take an Earthen-pot well glazed, with a cloſe 
then : 6G Lid 
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rt to ſhut in, and put into it fix ounces, or half 
a pint of Linſeed Oil, an ounce of Alœpaticum, 
and the ſame quantity cf Maſtich, make them in- h, 
to a fine powder, and put them into the Oil, and 
cover the former pot with a bigger; the firſt hay- 
ing a ſmall! hole in the top through both Lids, 
the better to ſtir the Materials, and having cloſed 
the outward pot about with Clay, ſuffer it to 
ſtand over the Fire till it boils up to the hole 
then cool it; and when you would experiment it 
Poliſh your Metal, and ſtrike it over the Metal 
being indifferently warm; and ſo do it ove 
twice, ſuffering it to dry between either time 
and the buſineſs will be effected 
J lay Gold on Iron 4 brief and eaſie Way. Take 
liquid Varniſh one pound, and Oil ef Linſec 
and Turpentine, esch an ounce, mix them wel 
together over a gentle Fire, and lay them as 
ground whereon to guild;with Leaf. Gold, &c. 1a 
ang the Varnifh very thin, and ſuffering it to dry. 
Another eaſie Way to guild on Metal, &c. Take off 
Gum-Arabick, and Bole-Armoniack, each . 
Ounce, put them into an Earthen-pot with a goo 
cloſe cover, ſet it over a gentle Fire, and whe 
they are warm, put in two ounces of Linſeec 
Oil, and when they come to a Varnish thickne 2 
lay them for a ground as the former, and on ther} ** 
the Gold, & obſerving for the better ſplendo ax 
when it is dry to pclish it Wh: 
Read more in Art's Maſter-Piece, treating 


8 


Japanning, Painting in Oil, and many curio B 
Matters. Price 175. Sold at the Ring in Litt k by 
Britain cy 


Alſo, White's Rich Cabinet, and Hill's Leg 4 a 
demain. * 
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m in- Directiont for Cleanſmg, Colouring and Perfuming of” 
and Gloves; the Way to ſcoure Ribbands without much 
much impairing the Colour; the Method of Waſhing, 
Starching, &c. Silks, as Lutrſtrings, Lawns, TI 
fanies, Sarcenets, &c. with other Matters of Cu- 
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rioſity. 


Foul Glowes to cleauſe without wel ting 


clean Board, and make a mixture of Ful. 


be not extraordinary greaſie, will render them 


and powder of burnt Bone ; then paſs them over 
ith a Woollen-Cloth dipped in Fulling-earth, 
or Allom- powder; and ſo you may cleanſe them 
vithout wetting, which many times ſhrinks and 
ſpoils them 3 | | 

To Colour Gloves. Take your Colours ſuitable to 
your Intention; if dark, take paniſb brown 
ind black Earth; if lighter, yellow Oker and 
'hiting, and fo of the reſt: Mix them with a 
oderate Size, and daub the Gloves over with 


ing 
curio 


Lite dry by degrees; then beat our the ſuperflui- 


Ry of the colour, and ſmooth them over with a 

retching or ſleeking Stick, reducing them to 

heir pro per Shape. 

| To make an excellent Perfume for Gloves, Take 

1 A \mber-greaſe a dram, Civet the like quantity, 
Orange- flower Butter a quarter of an ounce ; and 

with theſe well mixed and ordered, daub them 


Lie 


ta 


ling- earth and powder of Allom very dry, and 
paſs them over on every ſide with an indifferent 
ſtiff Bruſh; then ſweep off that and ſprinkle 
them with Bran and Whiting a conſiderable 
time; and ſo duſt them well, the which if they. 


clean as at fiſt; but if they be greaſie, you mu 
take out the greaſe with crumbs of toaſted Bread; 


he colour wer, and fo ſuffer them to hang till 


— on, — _ 


9. over © 


AK E your Gloves, and lay them upon 2 „ 
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over gently with fine Cotton-wooll, and ſo preſs 


the Perfume into them. 

Another good Perfume on the lik: Occaſiun Take 
of Damask. or Roſe-ſcent, half an ounce, the 
ſpirit of Cloves and Mace, of each a dram, Fran- 
kincenſe a quarter of an ounce mix them together, 
and lay them in Papers between your Gloves, 
and being hard preſſed, the Gloves will take the 
Scent in twenty four hours, and hardly loſe it at. 
ter ward. 

To c eanſe caſt Rilbands, &c. Take your Rib- 
bands and ſmooth them out, having ſprinkled 
them a little before with fair Water; then Jay 
them on a Carpet or clean Cloth ar full breadth, 
and having made a thin Lather of Caſtle-Soap- 
go over them gently with a Bruſh or fine Wool- 
Jen-Cloth ; then having in readineſs Water, where- 
in a little Allom and white Tartar has been diſ- 


ſolved, go over them till you ſee them clean; 


and ſo they will not only be clean, but the co. 
lour will be fixed from further fading, if you 
ſuffer them to dry in the Shade, and then ſmooth 
them with a Glats Slick-ſtone. 

To waſh black and white Sarcenets the beſt and 
fureſt Way. Lay theſe ſmooth or even upon a Board 
or Carpet ſpreading a little Soap over the dirty 
places; make a Lather then with Caſtle-Soap, 
and having an indifferent fine Bruſh, dip it there. 
in, and paſs over the Silks the right way, vis. 
long ways, and repeat your ſo doing till you per: 
ceive that ſide is ſufficiently ſcoured ; then turn 
the other, and uſe it in the ſame manner; where- 
upon take it up, and put it into fair Water ſcald- 
19g hor, ſuffering them to lie till ſuch time as 
you have prepared cold Water, wherein a ſmall 


quantity of Gum- Arabick has been diſſolved; as rect 
alſo if for white Sarcenet, Smalt, into whichſbe c 
t ( 


te nd 


you muſt put them and rinſe them well; that 


done, take them out, and fold them, clapping or 
. preſſing 


Dreſs 
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Carpet that is dry, keeping them under your 
Hands in the like manner, till you find them in- 
different dry; at what time in caſe of the white, 
you muſt have Brimſtone ready to ſmcak or dry 
ia over, till it is ready for ſmoothing, which 
muſt be done on the right ſide with a moderate 
hot Iron, N 

To wajh and ſtarch Tiffanies, &c. In this caſe the 
hems of your Tiffanies mult in the firſt under- 
taking be only ſoped a little; as alſo the Lace, 


if any be on them; then having a Lather of 


Soap, put them into it hot, and gently move 
them with ſqueezing them only, and not too 


roughly rubbing them, leaſt they break or crum=- 


ple overmuch ; and when you find they are pret- 
ty clean, rinſe them in warm Water, in which 
a little Gum-Arabick has been diſſolved, keeping 
them as much from the Air as poſſible; this 
done, make Starch of a reaſonable thickneſs, 


blewing it as you think convenient, adding a lit- 


tle lump of Allom to be diſſolved therein; and 
when it is boiled to a convenient thickneſs. ſtrain 
It, and during its being hot, wet your 'Tiffanies 
therewich cently, doing it with a ſofc Linnen 
Rag, and fold them up in a clean Linnen Cloth, 


preſſing them therein till they are ſomewhat dry, 


after which clap them between your Hands near 
a good Fire; and ſo finiſh the drying them over 
Brimſtone, and ſhape them to your purpoſe, and 
either ſleck them over, or gently iron them. 
Lawns may in the manner of the former be 
ordered: Only obſerve to iron them on the 
wrong ſide, and uſing Gum-Arabick. water inſtead 
of Starch, and according to what has been di- 


ed; asJrected for black Sarcenet, any coloured Silks may 
whichlbe ordered abating or augmenting as you think 
; that ffit (according to the ſtiffneſs or limberneſs in- 


ing or ſte nded) your Gum- water. 
rrefling 


G 


9 -", 


preſſing out the Water with your Hands on 4 


„ 
To waſh and ſtarch Point- Lace. Have a Tent pre- 
pred, fix the Lace in it, and draw it pretty ſtrair, 
then having a Lather of Caſtle-ſoap pretty warm, 
with a fine Bruth dipped therein, rub over your 
Point gently ; and when you perceive it clean on 
the one ſide, do the like on the other; then caſt 
Fair Water in which a little Allom has been diſ- 
folved to take off the Suds ; at which time hay. 
ing very thin Starch, go over with the ſame on 
the wrong fide, and on the ſame ſide iron it when 
dry; ſo with a Bodkin open it and ſet it in or- 
der. N | - 

To clean Point-Lace, if not over dirty, without waſh. 
ing, Fix it in a Tent as the former, and go over 
with fine Bread, the Cruit being pared off, and 
when it is done, duſt out the Crumbs, &c. 

| For Tanning of Leathers. 

For Upper. Leathers, When they come from the 
Butcher they muſt be put in Water a Day and a 
Night, and if they be dry'd three Days, or there- 
about, until they be ſoft, bruſh them once or 
twice on the Beam to take off the Fleſh : This 
done, take fair Water, and put it in a Tub, and 
thereunto put Broom cut ſmall every ſecond 1r 
third Day; to wit, to the quantity of ſix or eight 
quarts of Water, put abour a gallon cf Broom, 
or a good Hatful. This muſt be done three times 
ſo thar in ſix or nine Days your Liquor will be 
prepared. Then take out all the Broom out of 
the Liquor wherein you are to put your Hides 
as many as your Liquor will cover: And you 
muſt draw them up and remove them from thei 
poſture once a Day, or once in two Days at the 
fartheſt; ſo that they will be ready to have the 
Hair taken off in eight or ten Days time, accor- 
ding to the ſtrength of the Liquor. Then make 
another Liquor of about the ſame quantity, where: 


unto you muſt put about half a Buſhel of Pi 
geon's-dung, and therein let your Hides lie fou 
Days ; every Day taking them out to work the 


LIC 
* 
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one Day on the Fleſh-ſide, and the other Day on 


the Grain-ſide alternatively. Take the ſame 
quantity of fair Water, whereunto you muſt put 
a gallon of Bark beat to powder, on one Day, 
and the next Day as much ; which done, the 
third Day you may put thereunto your Skins, re- 
moving of them three or four times the firſt Day, 
caſting in every time a handful of Bark ; the 
next Day doing the ſame once a Day only, and 
this for five or ſix Days; and when you ſee the 
Liquor become white, then you muſt make a new 
Liquor directly as the former, but you need not 
ſtir them in this Liquor but once in 4 or 5 Days, 
which will laſt longer than the firſt, but when 
it comes white alſo, it muſt be renewed as the 
other, which is thus to be done : Having taken 
out your Skins, put in as much Bark as you did 
at fi:ſt for the two Days, and ſo oma Hoo Li- 
quors until the Skins be tanned ougely, 
which, ordinarily ſpeaking, will be ſix Weeks 
cr two Months; For Sole-Leather. 

As they come from the Butcher, take them and 
ſprinkle them on the Hair-ſide with Aſhes, the 
þleſh ſide being compoſed as it was cn the back 


of the Beaſt; and ſo being ſprinkled, fold it up 


as you have ſprinkled it, until no part of the 
Hair-ſide be left without Aſhes, and ſo keep it 
in a roll till the Hair will eaſily come off, which 
is ordinarily in three or four Days, if it be kept 
warm. When the Hair is off, caſt it into Wa- 
ter until the next Day: Then fleſh it and work 
it alſo at the ſame time on the Grain ſide, which 


4 bein done, put it into an Ouſe, or Bark Liquor, 
ſtrong or weak it is all one, but the ſpace of 


three Hours, and ſtir it and remove it up and 
down for the ſaid time twice an Hour. Then 
take four or five pots of Water, into which you 
muſt put a Buſhel or thereabouts of Rye-meal 
ſcalded in a great Kettle of the {aid water, and when 
it is ſcalded and ſtirred in the boiling Water, put it 
into 
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into the reſt cf the Water in a Veſſel, and Tet it 
ſtand until it have a white Cream on it and work 
in Bubbles, which will be ſix or eight days ; 
then put the ſaid Hydes or Backs into the {aid 
Liquor for the ſpace of four or five days, handling 
or removing them once a day 
An ther Way for Tanning Upper. Leathers. 
Firſt take the Hide, be ic green or dry, and 
put it into Water for eight days, every day taking 
it up and put it down again the Water without 
working it till the laſt day, then fleſh it. Then 
ut it into a peck of Engliſh Meaſure of Lime 
which quantity will ſerve for any Hide) for the 
ſpace of ſeven weeks; but the whole peck muſt 


not be put in at once, but half of it to about four 


buckets of Waters, in which it muſt lie three 
weeks, and then hair it with a Shovel, & c. Then the 
other four weeks let it lie in the like quantity of 
Water and Lime, which done fleſh it over again; 
then put it into a Liquor made with freſh Water 
and Hens-dung (a peck of which will ſerve ten 
Hydes, and ſo proportionably) wherein it is to 
lie eight days, and handled up every day once, 
and then work it well out thereof, and grain ir, 


by 


which done, put it into an Ouſe made with halfhav 
a Bushel of Bark and Water for one Hide, and Var 
ſo proportionably, wherein it is remain eight Ilay, 
days, but every day twice or thrice hand led, that Tab 
is, taken up and put down again; then put itÞtrc 
in a freſn Ouſe made as before, and there let it dle 
ſtay a month without handling, and ſo continue ſis cc 
three months more in the ſame manner, renew-IEdg 


ing each month your Ouſe. 
For dele Leather, 


Var 
this 


The ſame Order is to be obſerved as above, ſonce 


but only the Sole-Leather muſt lie. longer by eight 


N 


days at leaſt in the Lime, and not ſo lor g by Ra 
two or three days in Liquors made with Hens. Mea 


dung, and it needs not to be ſo often handled aspreſſ 


the upper in the firſt Ouſe, and have two Ouſes 
1 ath 


an 


—_ 


[8] 


at the leaſt, or three more than Upper-Leathe:s. 


Note, That if there be many Hides together, 
there needs not the full proportion to each, as 
when there is but one. 

The Art of Japanning and Painting in Oil You 
muſt furnish your ſelf with theſe things follow- 
ing: Strainers, Timnels, Feacils, Varnish, di- 
yers kinds of Briitles, Feathers, Hair, Shells aud 
Galli-pot to mix Colours and Minerals inz Gums 
of divers ſorts, Gold Braſs-duſt green, Leat-Sil- 
ver, Leaf-Gold, - Dragons-Blood, Copper and Tin 
finely powdered, Varniſhes of divers kinds, &. 

Now let the Wood that that is to be japan'd, 
be ſmooth, dry, and of a firm Grain, free from 
Knot and Greaſineſs; thus prepared, lay the 
Ground: work of your colour, whether black, red, 
or whatever colour you pleaſe; let them be laid 
even, and in all parts alike with a Bull-ruſh, of- 
ten drawing it forward and backward, whilſt the 


Work is ſet over a gentle Heat, as a Chaffing- 


diſh of Charcoal, or the like; but be ſure let it 
not be ſo hot as to bliſter the Work, or make it 
ſhrink, for that ſpoils all, and you muſt begin again. 
If you patch it, it looks unſightly, and it muſt 


half have time to dry, betwixt every laying on of the 


and 
eight 
that 


Varniſh; ſo it being well dry'd and ſmooth, in 
lay, always begin in the middle of the Board or 
Table, then with your large Pencil carry the 


ut it Ptroaks from thence to one end, then in the mid- 
let it dle fix it again, and ſo continue till all the Work 
tinueſis covered; and keep your Hand ſteady on the 
new-Edges, that you do not overlap them, ſo that the 
| arniſh may not ſplath nor hang on them, and 
this you may avoid by drawing the Pencil or Bruſh 
bove, ſonce or twice againſt the Galiy pot ſide. - 
eight] Now to-procced, when your Work is dry, dip 
g by Rag in fine Tripoly, ſifted and powdered like 
Hens Meal, and rub it over with that and poliſh it, 
led aspreſſing pretty hard with the Rag, and carry a ſtea- 
OuſesÞ2and, till. by degrees the whole 1s poliſhed, and 
al 
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as 5: 
a bright ſhining Gloſs is ſer on it; and if you can» 
not do this at one time, then omit a day or two, 
and then proceed ; but obſerve that you do not 


rub harder in one place than in another, to make 


the Work appear unequal, and to prevent Inequa- 
lity, leſſen your quantity of Tripoly, as the Work 
comes nearer finiſhing, and when it is duſted as 
well as may be, wipe off what remains with a 
wet Sponge, and with a dry Cloth take the wer 


quite au ay, then in a fine mixture of Lamb» 
black and Olive-oll rub it over, and rake off that 


rubbing or blackning with another dry Cloth, 
and it ſets a better Gloſs on it. But if your Ja- 
panning is white, carry a very gentle Hand over 


it, and cleanſe with Flour that's fine, mixed with 


Sweet. oil of Olives, and this may ſerve for a ge- 
neral Direction 


Tv order a black Piece of Japanninzs, Take Varniſh 


of Seed-lack and Lamp-black, a ſufficient quan- 


riry do make a curious lack, mix it well, and 
_ over a gentle heat, when the Wood is warm d, as 


before is directed, go three times over it, and be- 
twixt every going ove: with the Varniſh, let it 


dry, and carry a Bull- rush over it ſmoothly, holding 


one Hand at one end and the other at the other, 


to make it equally ſmooth; having done this, 


mix of the thickeſt Seed - lack a quarter of a pint, 
with an ounce of Venice Turpentine; let them be 


well mixed, then add more black to deepen the 
former, and with your Brush go over ſix or ſeven 
times, og it dry betwixt every going over; 

nd it's very ſmooth, let ir ſtand to. 
dry well, which will be in three or four days, if 


when you 


fair Weather, orelſe it may be fix; then take a 
Rag dipt in Water, and thickened with fine Tri- 
poly, polish it ſeveſal times every other day, and 
when. done effeCtually, wash it off with Water 
and a Sponge, the Water being well ſoak'd up 
with a fine dry Rag, go over it with Oil and 


Lamp-black, and it will ſet a Jet shining a” 
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an? To make a Murr:y, or Olive-Colour'd Japunn d Work, 
Take two parts of yellow Oker to one part of Ver- 
million finely powder d; mix them well with the 
ake'W thickeſt Seed-lack Varniſh; after the firſt going 
over, thin the Colours with alittle Varnish of Shell- 


2 k ¶ lack, and let it dry well between whiles, go 4 ti mes 
43 over it, rushing it ſmooth, when the Colour is laid 
h aWou in a full Body, then wash ir over nine times 
wet with Seed-lack, ordinary Varnish, and rush ir 
mb- again; when dry, which will be in four days clear 
ng it with Tripoly and polish wirh Oil of Lamp-black. 


And thus by taking care to proportion Colours 
Ja- ¶ wich Varnish you may Japan any Colour, or ſpeckle 
with Braſs, Copper, Gold or Silver. But for Trees, 
Flowers, Birds and Beaſts, or any Figure varyin 
ge from the Colour of the Ground-work, they mu 
be finely drawn with a Pencil, in Colours mixt 
niſl J with proper Varnish, when a ſtrong Ground work | 


er. is laid, yet you muſt draw them ſo even and ſmooth, 
and that no part may rub off in polishing, ſwhen other 
2 goings over of Varnish has ſecur'd them, and then 


they will look very lively,as if inlaid in the Wood, 
- '* 0 tho' they may be painted when the Piece is polish'd 
ding and varnish'd over, with a fine Varnish. But they 
| will not then look ſo glittering ; thus you may 
this, ſpeckle with any Mineral of Hardneſs, Paint Land- 
PLOtY Skips, Rivers or Trees, Sun or Moon, &c. on Tables, 
Cabinets Looking Glaſſes, &c with taſe and Pleaſe | 
5 the ſure. | 
en To Limn or Paint in Oilor Water cololurs, The moſt 
material thing is to mix your Colours, in order to | 
which obſerve the Rules following. | 
Red Lead, Lake and Vermilion, a ſmall quan- 
"| tity, makes a fine deep Scarlet. ; 
Tri Red Lead and Maſticote heightned with a little 


and Whiting, makes a curi-vs Flame- colour, White 
Vater and Lake a Murrey-colour. | 

d A - Spanish-brown and White, makes a good Hays 
Gloſs colour 


good 


emal 


7 Indico, White, and Spanish-brown, a 
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wp;ÿou can hit them right. 


malt and Pink heighrned with White, make; 


Il / a light Grgen, or with little or no White, a deep. 


ſtrokes in juſt proportion, with Pens of hard, ſmall 


Piſtance after you have draw your ou ſtro kes. 
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er Green. 1 
Indico and White make a Lead or ſad Colour. 
Indico Lake and white Lead. a Violet- colour. 
But as for ſimple Colours uſeful in this Work, 

they are as follows. 8 

Blacks Lamp black, Earth of Collen, Cherry. 
ſtone- black, Sea-coal- black, and Ivory- black. | 

Greens. Verdigreaſe, Veiditer, Terrevert, 

Yellows. Oaker, Pink, Maſticote, Spruce, 


Pink, or Fiemont. 


Reds. Indian, Vermilion, red Ornatto and Lake. 

Whites. Whire Lead. 8 

Blue. Indico, Smalt, Ultfamarine. There are 
Colours alſo that you muſt be knowing in before 


And theſe are Spaniſh- brown, burnt Spruce, 


and Umber. 


Alſo take notice that Ivory, Cherry. ſtones, Um- 
ber and Oaker muſt be burnt e' er they'll grind ; 
budgllaſticote, Vermilion and Uultramarine, o 
Piemònt and Smalt may be temper'd without an 
grinding. A Crucible is beſt to burn em in and 
let em not be over · burnt, leſt they loſe their colour 

Oils uſual in this Art, are Linſeed- Oil and Oi 


of Walnuts, the latter is beſt for Drapery. 
No having many Pencils of various ſizes. ſtrair 


your Cloth upon a Frame very tight, and being 


1 prepar'd for Drawing with Pencils of red Lead 
French Chalk, or Sallow. wood burnt to a Coal, an 


marpen'd as a Pencil, take care you draw your out 


Quills. as thoſe of Ravens or Crows; its alſo neceſ- 
ſary you be furniſh'd with a three- footed Compaly 
to take in and out as the caſe requires; one of en 
of white or black Lead, another of red Chalk, ano 
ther of Indico, or hard Colour differing from the 
former. Wi h theſe you are to mark out the equa! 
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